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POETRY. 


From the New York Mirror. 
A SKETCH.—by WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


“And thou hast sought in starry eyes 
Beams that were never meant for thine, 
Another's wealth ;—tame sacrifice 
To a fond faith! Still dost thou pine? 
Still dost thou hope that greeting hands, 
Voice, looks, or lips may answer thy demands?” 


Their parents had been playmates in their youth, 
And they, the fair lanthe and Eugene, 
The sole inheritors of all their love, 
From the first rising blush of childhood’s morn, 
Had lived amid life’s freshly opening flowers 
Like twins in heart together. At all hours 
Between the cool and bright extremes of day, 
The laugh, the fvotfall, or the cheerful song 
Of either, heard in household-haunt or grove, 
Bespoke the other’s presence, as in spring 
The first soft whisper of the sweet south-west 
Tells that its mates, the socia) birds, are nigh. 
Beneath a tall catalpa’s breezy shade, 
When skies were fair, upon a swarded seat, 
From the same page they conned the self-same task, 
Cheered by the bright example of the bee, 
That active toiled from bloom to bloom around; 
Or, rising, sought in mossy delis sweet flowers, 
And playful wreathed them in each other's hair. 
Their homes were but disparted by a lawn, 
Whose sloping verdure lapped a silver lake 
With radiant dimples smiling, half-embowered 
*Mid broad green elms that lined its pebbly marge. 
Hers was allied to palaces, boudoirs, 
And lofty halis with arabesques o’erwrought, 
And airy balconies, and windows arched 
With silken rainbows, spanning in their pride 
White vases of the rarest, richest flowers, 
And broad piazzas graced with many a shape 
Of wreathing woodbine, formed Lanthe’s hoine. 
His could not boast such splendours, yet ‘twas rich 
In cottage beauties, and his gentle mate 
Loved all its simple unobtrusive scenes 
As fondly as she loved the pomp of charms 
That beamed around her native paradise. 
At length they parted, she to seek new grace, 
And nicer polish ’mid the city’s courts: 
And he to spend long months of pleasing toil 
In learning’s storied cloisters deep immured, 
Where oft the lonely student holds commune 
With thoughts of old renown, till morning's star 
Bedims the radiance of his wasted lamp. 
They parted—ah, the memory of that hour 
Is like a mother’s blessing—like the breath 
Of some sweet flower whose fragrance long survives 
The freshness and the beauty of its bloom. 
It was an eve in autumn, when they met 
Beneath the trysting bower for love’s farewell ; 
The moonlight trembled on Ianthe’s brow, 
As if it feared to soil its spotiess snow, 
Yet could but choose to linger fondly there ; 
And in her eyes, upraised in tearful prayer, 
The watchful stars did seem to recognise 
The long-lost sisters of their shining band. 
They parted as the linked in soul do part, 
When mutual vows have sealed the mutual love, 
And faith reposes on the siniles of hope. 
Years saw their absence, and when next they met, 
It was within a proud and spacious hall 
Where wealth, and fame, and fashion had convened 
Their honoured favoarites, while a heaven of lamps 
With starry splendour lit the sparkling scene. 
Janthe reigned the queen of that bright throng, 
The worship’d of all worshipers, and wild 
With thoughts of vanished days and those to come, 
Her student lover trembling flew to her, 
And bowed himse!f before his idol’s shrine. 
She knew him, yet she knew hinrnot as one 
She cared to know amid that courtly throng: 
The eye so lavish of its gentle smiles, 
For him so lavish erst, was changed to ice, 
And the cold pressure of that careless hand, 
Whose clasp was once so ivy-like and warm, 
Would not have crushed the spring’s most fragile flower. 
He gazed at her one moment, proudly gazed, 
While flashed the quick blood o’er his pale thin cheek, 
Then turning to an @iceve’s lone recess, 
He stood apart from all. No malison 
Escaped his lip, instinet with silent scorn, 
As bitterly he marked her point him out 
To one on whose obsequious arm she leaned, 
And name his name with smiles of cold disdain. 
From that sad hour they never met again, 
Except,\perchance, in sleep’s unreal world, 
Which wakes around us at the touch of dreams. 
Awhile in maiden pride she brightly moved, 
Then gave her hand, and with it her fair hopes, 
To one of gentle birth, who soon became 
In wealth, as love, a bankrupt and a curse, 
He toiled to triumph o’er his humble lot, 
Nor toiled in vain, for soon to him arose 
A princely fortune and a far renown. 
Yet, ah, what solace to a blighted beart 
Can gold’s poor dust administer? What charm 
So sweet, so soothing in the breath of fame, 
Can summon gladness to a lonely couch, 
Or waken music in a childless hall? 


‘ { From the Free Enquirer. ] 
+ <A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS IN 1881. 


William Owen lately paid a visit to the Society of 
Shakers at New Lebanon, in thisState. The opinions 
of this Society are commonly much misrepresented, 
and their proceedings oftentimes calumniated. The 
following extract from his journal, which I have ob- 


tained from him, may perhaps be not uninteresting 
to our readers. He endeavoured during his sojourn 
amongst them to scrutinize their sentiments and 
practice with impartiality, as far as the preposses- 
sions, or rather prejudices, with which every stranger 
ina greater or less degree must necessarily visit them, 
may have permitted him to view them; and he has 
sought, in the following extract, to describe the im- 
pressions made by the visit on his mind, as I believe 
with truth and sincerity. A. G. 

July 14.—At 11 o’clock, A. M. I proceeded, in 
company witha friend, from Albany by mail-stage to 
New Lebanon, where we arrived after a pleasant ride 
of six hours. The village is handsomely situated on 
a rising ground in a valley surrounded by lofty wood- 
ed hills,and containing about six hundred inbabitants. 
Itis built in a straggling manner on both sides of the 
road, extending perhaps half a mile in length, and 
commands a delightful prospect of the surrounding 
country. We alighted at the ** Travellers’ house,” 
as a building, appropriated in part to the accommo- 
dation of visiters and of applicants for membership, 
istermed. Here l was immediately recognised by 
a former acquaintance from Philadelphia, and, hav- 
ing delivered our letters of introduction, we soon 
found ourselves at home amongst these hospitable 
people. 

Having refreshed ourselves in a manner, which 
convinced us of the substantial comforts enjoyed by 
our new hosts, in their seclusion from common so- 
ciety, we passed an interesting evening in company 
with our Philadelphia friend, the elders, and several 
members of the family in which he lives, discussing 
the merits of their peculiar tenets and the policy of 
their singular practices. 

Weascertained their government to be a compound 
hierarchy, being a ministry, so called, composed of 
four elders and assistant elders,two of each sex, which, 
emanating immediately from their founder, Anne 
Lee, more than fifty years ago, has continued unin- 
terrupted until the present time; the elders for the 
time being, possessing the power of nominating their 
successors. ‘Lhe Shakers first collected and setdled 
at Watervleit, State of New York, in 1776, but the 
Society at New Lebanon was the first Society of Shak- 
ers ever united asa collective body. It was found- 
ed in the year 1788 by Joseph Meacham, an elder 
called to this work by Anne Lee herself. ‘This So- 
ciety, as well as all other Shaker villages, is divided 
into families of from 75 to 150 members each, in- 
cluding male and female. Each family is under the 
guidance of two male and two female elders, ap- 
pointed, throughout the Union, by the ministry above 
mentioned, who reside in this village. These in 
their turn nominate their successors and the deacons 
requisite in the management of the secular affairs of 
their family, all such appoin‘ments being liable to 
be annulled, if judged necessary, by the federal el- 
ders, if we may so term the ministry. All these 
officers hold their offices during good behaviour, To 
the feeliags of a republican American, the principles, 
which uphold such a government, appear at first pe- 
culiarly repulsive, but we were assured by those with 
whom we had an opportunity of conversing, that so 
intimately connected are the interests of all, both 
governor's and governed, and so all powerful is pub- 
lic opinion, in a Society united by every tie of in- 
terest, that few appointments fail to meet the wishes 
of the family concerned—and these few are neces- 
sarily soon reversed, inasmuch as their mandates 
remain uuobeyed, and their continuance in office 
would soon destroy the union, and finally break up 
the family over which they had been called to pre- 
side. We were also informed, that this government 
legislated as seldom as possible, and that its influence 
was but rarely sensibly felt by the members of the 
Society. 

The real government of the Society is vested in 
public opinion, operating on the feelings and con- 
sciences of each individual. Each Shaker, including 
the elders, when not engaged in the duties of their 
office, is expected to employ himself in some useful 
occupation. —But when and how he wil! employ him- 
self is left to the option of every one. Each individual 
does what amount of labour he considers right and 
proper, without any intervention on the part of his 
fellow members. Conscience is the only incitement 
to labour, and the daily increasing wealth of these So- 
cieties, wad the industry displayed by their members, 
afford a striking proof of the all powerful force of 
moral obligation on the human mind, when untram- 
melled by law and freed from coercion. 

The property of each family is held in common, 
by all the members of that family indiscriminately; 
each member contributes unreservedly his services 
to the common stock, and is assured of comfortable 
food, clothing and habitation during life, enjoying 
equal comforts in health, sickness and old age. The 
mind is thus entirely freed from all cares and anxieties 
respecting the future, which embitter the existence 
of by much the largest portion of the human race. 
It may naturally be inferred from this state of things, 
that he who appears most willingly and efficiently to 


| greater amount of happiness than can elsewhere be 


deyote histime and his talents tothe benefit of his 
fellow members, must necessarily enjoy the highest 
consideration amongst them, while the unworthy bro- 
ther, who seeks to throw off the burthen of his sup- 
port from his own shoulders to those of his neigh- 
bour, is passed by with comparative indifference and 
neglect. Not that he suffersany diminution of phy- 
sical comfort; by no meaus—the temporal adyantages 
of the Society are at all times enjoyed in pev*ect 
equality, by the worst equally with the best member 
of each family. Itishis moral standing inthe So- 
ciety which alone is affected, and which in turn in- 
fluences his conduct—an iniluence which, all power- 
ful even in common society, where an entire separa- 
tion and oftentimes total opposition of interest might 
lead us to anticipate a perfect indifference to the good 
or bad opinion of our neighbours, becomes almost 
irresistible, in a family united by every bond of 
union, whose members are dependent on each other 
for every blessing and comfort they enjoy. To those 
who doubt the strength of the moral obligation on 
the human mig4, and who seek in the wickedness 
and depravity of the human heart, an excuse for the 
rigour and multiplicity of our laws, the multitude of 
our legislators, the despotism of our governments, 
and the enormous cost of our judiciaries, 1 would 
point in reply to these Societies, composed indif- 
ferently of all classes and descriptions of men, and 
exclaim, ‘* where thereis no law, neither is there 
any sin.” 

The Society is divided into three classes of mem- 
bers. 

Ist. Those, who, adopting the principles of the 
Society, enjoy communion with it, yet reside at their 
own homes, with their own families, and depend for 
support on their own resources. 

2d. Those who adopt and practise the principles 
of the Socicty, live as a united body and exchange 
their labour for a support from the Society; yet who 
retain in their own hands, and make whatever use 
they see fit, of all the property they may have ac- 
quired previously to their membership with this So- 
ciety. 

3d. Those, who having tested during many vears 
the principles and practices of the Society, have be- 
come periectly satisfied of the benefits and happi- 
ness resuling therefrom; these, therefore, enter 
into a comp'cte bond of Union, and freely and irre- 
vocably make over to the Society, ail the property 
they possess. 

‘Lhe tirst class consists principally of those, who, 
having wives and children,cannot honourably separate 
from them; for it is an established principle amongst 
them, that no person can be admitted to a member- 
ship, who, having been married, leaves 4 consort, ex- 
cept by matual consent. 

The second class includes all those indiseriminate- 
ly, who wish to test the practice of the Society, and 
are Willing during the wial, to exchauge their labour 
for a very comfortable home and support, and to ad- 
here to the practices of the Shakers, so long as they 
feel disposed to remain among them. 

The third class is composed of those, who, satis- 
fied of the great advantages which result from this 
mode of life, wish to perpetuate its continuance, 
and are willing to devote their lives and fortunes to 
the endeavour, thus to promote their own happiness 
and that of their fellow creatures. . 

The members of the Society are at all times at, 
perfect liberty to resign their membership, so soon as 
they conceive that they could enjoy more happiness 
elsewhere. Happiness, and happiness alone, is the 
professed object of the institution. Its attainment 
they expeet in an adherence to the following princi- 
ples, upon which their Society is based: viz. Purity 
of feeling, honesty of purpose, chastity, order, peace, 
brotherly affection, and an entire union of interests. 
These principles form the basis of their practice— 
by their adoption, they profess to have attained a 


found upon earth: their usual argament,when desirous 
of inducing any one to become a member of their So- 
ciety, is indeed unanswerable. ‘* We feel,” they 
say, “that we enjoy more happiness here than we 
ever enjoyed in the world. If you doubt the asser- 
tion, stay with usa few months, conform to our rules, 
and you can ascertain by experience, whether or no 
we speak truth.”” In conformity with these priuci- 
ples, they cause each member, when admitted, to 
discharge all his just debts, so far as his means wiil 
admit; they seek to cultivate in their members a high 
moral feeling; they entirely abstain from all sexual 
intercourse; they abjure war even in self-defence; 
and they practise the utmost order, regularity and 
neatness in their domiciles, persons, regulations and 
deportment. With the exception of the first class, 
who may in fact be considered as mere honorary 
members, they are divided into families, possessing, 
producing and enjoying all things in common, and 
cultivating as much as possible the social and moral 
affections. ‘They profess to endeavour to attain in 
each of their families, composed perhaps of one hun- 


feeling and practice precisely, that we discover in 
common society, amongst the members of a well re- 
gulated family, united by every bond of interest and 
affection. They do not however profess to have at- 
iained in perfection this enviable state of feeling. 
An approxiroation towards it, is all of which they yet 
hoast. So far as our cursory observation enabled us 
to discover, we perceived, in the intercourse between 
males and females, evident restraint, betokening, 
more or less, the want of that brotherly confidence 
and sisterly freedom, which constitute the great 
charm of the family connexion. _Time may, and 
probably will, lead gradually onwards towards the 
ohject of their desire, but it may well become a 
question whether the nature of man will ever, under 
Shaker principles, permit its perfect attainment. 
‘This constraint, observable in the intercourse be- 
tween the brothers and sisters, as they term them- 
selves, of the same family, must no doubt be greatly 
attributed to the principle, which forbids all thoughts 
of sexual intercourse. ‘The love of chastity, one of 


their ruling principles of action, necessarily checks’ 


and dissipates the tender sentiments and fond affec- 
tions of youthful love, which, originating in the mu- 
tual and fervent attachment of two kindred hearts, 
constitute, as we believe, the highest charm of our 
earthly existence. But this loss, as they conceive, 
is doubly repaid by the elevation of their moral feel- 
ings, which, they allege, springs from a conscious- 
ness of having triumphed over their physical appe- 
lites, and by the enjoyment of a pure, sincere and 
lasting affection for a hundred sisters, instead of a 
fervent, impure and degrading passion for one single 
object of passing desire. These feelings, together 
with the other advantages derived from their 
union asa family, so greatly counterbalance, in their 
opinion, the loss of pleasure they incur, by the con- 
tinued constraint they practise over their sexual ap- 
petite, that they appear astonished, that any moral, 
rational being should institute even for & moment, a 
comparison between them, they contend, asthe great 
reason for the adoption of this fundamental principle 
of their society, apparently so much opposed to the 
nature and happiness of man, that in the present 
state of knowledge and civilization, the existence of 
a Society like theirs, is perfectly incompatible with 
all sexual indulgence, whether legal or illegal. 

‘* Marriage,” say they, ** immediately produces 
‘my wife;? ‘my children? shortly follows; small family 
circles are thus nurtured in the bosom of the large 
family, whose jarring interests soon burst the bond 
which unites them, and the fair fabric of a happy 
union falls before the venomed shafis of envy, jeal- 
ousy, partiality and selfishness, the inseparable com- 
panions of the selfish, grovelling feelings, which ex- 
cites the human animal to the sensual gratification of 
sexual desire.” 

Their love of order too, though productive of 
much that is admirable and worthy of imitation, im- 
poses, upon many of their actions, a degree of regu- 
larity, sameness and constraint, which would natu- 
rally lead us to expect a diminution from our happi- 
ness. Thus, wheu about to commence or finish a 
meal, they march in perfect regularity to table—each 
sex eating at a separate table—there remain standing 
for a time, and alterwards kneel down for a few mi- 
nutes. They then take their seats in perfect si- 
lence,* which is uninterrupted, until all have finished 
their repast, when they leave the table in the same 
order as before. It also produces a quiet regularity 
of deportment, and insipid sameness of action, which, 
though perhaps calculated to prevent any great de- 
pression of spirits, yet seems to preclude all ebulli- 
tions of the buoyaney of youthful feeling, and ap- 
pears uncongenial to beings like us, delighting in 
variety, and so constituted, that the love of change 
seems inherent in our very nature. Dancing and 
singing are the only amusements they admit of, if 
such they may be called, except, indeed, what may 
arise from partaking of each other’s society. On the 
othag hand, their love of order sheds its beneficial 
influence over all their domestic arrangements, with 
peculiar advantage; they all bespeak the ne plus ultra 
of the most perfect cleanliness, neatness, order and 
regularity. —Their meals are prepared at the same 
hour each day, almost to a second of time, and all 
the members are equally punctual in their attendance. 
The females are entirely occupied within doors, in 
cooking, washing, spinning, weaving, sieve making, 
in the dairy, making their own and their brother’s 
clothes, and other employments of a similar nature. 
The more laborious employments are taken by all of 
them in rotation, in order that an equality may exist 
among them. One sister has a particular charge 
over the wardrobe of each brother; her duty it then 
becomes to keep his clothing in order and repair, 
and to furuish him with a new stock, whenever it 
beeomes necessary. We were assured, and I can 
readily credit it, that the sisters uniformly discharge 

* A number of females wait upon the table, who 
are so attentive, that talking becomes unnecessary in 


dred individuals, male and female, the same state of 


procuring all one requires to eat. 
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their duty much more faithfully than the generality 
of wives amongst us. The men employ themselves 
chiefly in agriculture, gardening, broom making and 
other mechanical pursuits. So much pains is uni- 
formly bestowed on every thing they prepare for 
sale, that their articles of merchandise always com- 
mand the highest price in market, wherever they 
are known. ‘ 
Their abjuration of war they defend on the prin- 
ciple of its injustice; and the practice of nonresistance 
they hold to be their greatest safeguard; “ for who,” 
say they, *‘would be blood-thirsty enough to attack a 
harmless and inoffensive Shaker, when he must feel 
conscious that the exploit could never eventually re- 
dound to his glory, but on the contrary, would brand 


. him with infamy, and cover him with shame?” 


Their religious ceremonies and superstitions are 

much less exceptionable, and influence much less 
their conduct and feelings, than we have usually been 
led to suppose. Their songs and dances are stiff, 
ungainly, monotonous and ungraceful ; but at the same 
time they are healthful exercises, raising the spirits 
and strengthening the moral bond of union which 
unites them. Their God is the God of the Quakers; 
an inoffensive Deity, who, seated quietly within our 
bosoms, never calls upon us officiously to interfere 
with the faith of our neighbeurs, to knock out their 
brains or pluck out their hearts in order to force them 
to acknowledge his supremacy, or adore his benefi- 
cence. On this account they admit, with perfect in- 
difference, persons of all denominations indiscrimi- 
nately into their Society, whether Presbyterian or 
Unitarian, Methodist or Deist, Baptist or Atheist, 
Christian or Jew, Pagan or Mahomedan. ‘Their 
miracles extend only to spinning ontheir heels like 
a top, for twenty or thirty minutes, under the influ- 
ence of something, which they do not attempt to ex- 
plain, nor require us to comprehend—a miracle 
which can do neither harm nor good, unless it addle 
the brains of the spinner or spinstress concerned. 
Their greatest miracle, that upon which they found 
their strongest claim to superiority, is the fact of 
their having instituted, in the midst of a chaotic mass 
of confusionand wretchedness, of luxury and poverty, 
of profligacy and vice, a peaceable, moral, industrious, 
comfortable and happy Society, united in the twofold 
bonds of interest and affection. Noone, I believe, 
who has ever visited them, but must have been con- 
vineed from the appearance of their houses, persons 
and tables, that they enjoy in abundance all the sub- 
stantial comforts of life. Asrespects their happiness, 
we must rely on their own words in proof of its enter- 
tainment, unless we be disposed to accept their offer, 
and make the experiment for ourselves. 

But though they pay every attention to their com- 
fort, they show certainly but little taste in their dress, 
either male or female. The females, in particular, 
seem a shapeless mass of petticoat and handkerchief, 
surmounted by a white quaker cap, no ways calcula- 
ted to improve their external appearance. They all 
look healthy, with clear complexions, but remarka- 
bly pale, either from confinement within doors, or 
from some other cause. ‘The Shakers contend that 
their females enjoy excellent health, and bear a fa- 
vourable comparison with all other females, who 
happen to visit them; they state further that the 
average Jength of life amongst them of both males 
and females, is considerably above the common 
average throughout our country. Of these facts, of 
course, we had no means of judging personally. ‘Vhe 
men certainly looked generally ruddy and healthy. 

Inthe evening we attended one of their family 
meetings. The men assembled in a convenient room, 
where, two folding doors being thrown open, we 
discovered the females of the family seated opposite 
tous. They all immediately rose and formed into 
regular lines, the men and women fronting each 
other. They commenced singing several pieces of 
church music. The elder then spoke a few words 
and requested them to march. They formed a cir- 
cle round the room, two by two, the men preceding 
and the women following them. Six or eight men 
and women within the circle, then struck up a Some- 
what more lively air thanthey had yet sung, when 
the others commenced marching forward, in a kind 
of measured run, holding their hands in different 
postures, according to the tune, and sometimes strik- 
ing them together, keeping time with the singing. 
After one or two dances conducted with the utmost 
gravity and order, they separated and retired. 

We slept in the same room with a young or rather 
ald neophite, who had not been amongst them more 
than three or four weeks. —He complained of a de- 
gree of stiffness and constraint amongst them, wffich 
he felt somewhat irksome, but he appeared on the 
whole much pleased with his residence there. He 
stated, however, that they left him at perfect liberty, 
to act and speak as he pleased, and to conform or 
not, to their practices, as best suited himself. He 
had not yet been induced to join in their dance, and 
he had but a few days before complimented one of 
their eccentric practices, the confession of sins. This 
consists in making a confession to the elder of the 
family, of whatever may weigh heavily on the mind 
of the young disciple; he thus is encouraged to re- 
pose confidence in the leader of the society he is 
about to join, who may be supposed well caloulated 
to afford him counsel and consolation on the occasion. 
The reasons they give for this unwonted practice are, 
that the conscience is thereby unburthened,* the 
mind rendered calm, and the feelings awakened to- 


* Condemned criminals appear to receive a plea- 
sure in unburthening their minds before death, of 
the crimes they have perpetrated during life, 


wards a society in which the disciple has placed the 
confidence of a brother, and in whose bosom he seeks 
comfort and repose. 

July 15. We rose betimes, and, after partaking! 
of a substantial breakfast and again conversing a short 
time with the elders, we visited, in company with 
our Philadelphia friend, who kindly devoted the day 
tous, the different workshops of this and the neigh- 
bouring families, throughout all of which, reign par- 
amount, the extreme of order and regularity, which 
peculiarly characterizes all Shaker villages. 

The Society at New Lebanon has the advantage’ of 
a pretty considerable water privilege, which turns 
two overshot water-wheels, driving in one building, 
a variety of turning lathes, and in another, machinery 
for sawing marble, stone, wood, &c. and, particu- 
larly, for expeditiously planing and tonguing and 
grooving plank of every size and thickness. In these 
workshops, so great is their neatness, hardly a shav- 
ing or particle of saw-dust isto be discovered. Leav- 
ing these buildings we visited a large and well-con- 
structed cider mill and presses, passed through an 
extensive orchari|,and examined a building, the pic- 
ture of neatness, where we were very cordially re- 
ceived, and found, exclusively, females employed in 
cheesemaking, sievemaking, spinning, weaving, &c. 
We also visited their store, containing various usetul 
and beautifully made articles, manufactured princi- 
pally by the females; and inspected a female school 
containing some forty or fifty children, in perfect or- 
der, neatly attired and under the superintendence 
of two or three elderly, interesting females. ‘These 
pupils appear to receive a very excellent common 
education, the elder girls reading well, and writing, 
generally, very clearly and beautifuliy. The boys 
also receive instruction during the winter. The 
number of boys and girls at New Lebanon exceeds 
one hundred. After dining with this family, we vi- 
sited a large medical, and also a large seed garden, 
both in excellent order. One of their physicians, 
who has the medical garden under his direction, and 
to whom we were introduced, appeared a very intel- 
ligent, clever man. He informed us, that he had 
sometime orders from Europe for several tons of 
different descriptions of medical herbs at a time, and 
he appears to pay great attention to their cultivation. 
After drying them, he packs them, by means of a 
powerful screw, ina very neat manner for market. 
The idea of the size of their seed garden, may 
be gathered from the fact, that we saw not less than 
four or five acres of onions growing for seed—suf- 
ficient, 1 should have thought, ta have stocked 
one half of the United’ States: and that they some- 
times realize from their gardens, in one year, fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars, Passing through these 
gardens, we encountered a singular old man,posses- 
sing many outre and superstitious notions, which | 
could hardly comprehend, apparently very different 
from those of the elders of the Society. How many 
such there might be in the Society, we had of course 
no means of ascertaining. Returning towards even- 
ing tothe ‘*Traveller’s House,” we again passed the 
evening in conversation with the elders, and other 
members of the family in which we resided, and 
next morning, 

July 16,after breakfast, we took leave of these friend- 
ly people, who would accept nothing but thanks for 
their kindness, parting from them with regret, and 
much pleased and gratified by our short visit. We 
proceeded to Lebanon Springs in one of their dear- 
borns. ‘The water at this spring issues, in consider- 
able quantities, out of the solid rock, at a regular 
temperature of 73 degrees Fahrenheit, and is impreg- 
nated principally with lime, magnesia, and sulphur. 
‘The baths are numerousand convenient, the accom- 
modations excellent and the charges somewhat extra- 
vagant. Being detained some hours for the stage, 
we ascended a neighbouring hill, which commands 
the finest and most extensive view I have yet seen in 
the U. States—including part of the States of New 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut, 
extending forty or fifty miles on all sides, and bound- 
ed by the Catskill and Green Mountains. On enter- 
ing the stage to return to Albany, I was most unex- 
pectedly accosted as a Shaker, to whom I bear, I be- 
lieve, no great resemblance, except in wearing a 
somewhat broad-brimmed beaver. 

To all those who make human nature their study, 
and who are fond of viewing the human race under 
every variety of circumstance, to the philanthropist, 
as wellasto all those who would be pleased to pass a 
day amongst a strange people, where they would 
meet with something novel at every step, I confident- 
ly recommend, as time and circumstances may per- 
mit, a shorter or longer visit to the Shakers. 


Chronology.—1308. On the 1st of January in this 
year, William Tell, the Swiss patriot, associated 
himself with a band of his countrymen, against the 
tyranny of their oppressors. For upwards of three 
centuries the opposition was carried on, and termi- 
nated by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, declaring 
the independence of Switzerland. 

1651. On the 1st of January Charles If. was crown- 
ed at Scone king of the Scots. Charles, when a 
child, was weak in the legs, and ordered to wear steel 
boots. Their weight so annoyed him that he pined 
till recreation became labour. An old rocker, took 
off the steel-boots and concealed them; promising the 
countess of Dorset, who was Charles’s governess, 
that she would take any blame for the act on herself. 
Soon afterwards the king,-Charles I., coming into the 
nursery, and seeing his boy’s legs without the boots, 
angrily demanded who had done it? ‘It wasI, sir,” 
said the rocker, ‘‘ who had the honour, some thirty 


ears since, to attend on your highness, in your in- 
ancy, when you had the same infirmity wherewith 
now the prince, your very own son, istroubled; and 
then the lady Cary, (afterwards countess of Mon- 
mouth) commanded your steel-boots to be taken off, 
who, blessed be God, since have gathered strength, 
and arrived at a good stature.” Clare, chaplain to 
Charles IL., at the time the affair happened, related 
this anecdote to old Fuller, who in 1660, comtemplat- 
ing ‘‘ the restoration,” tells the story, and quaintly 
exclaims, ‘‘ the nation is toonoble when his majesty 
shall return from foreign parts to impose any other 
steel-boots upon him, than the observing the laws of 
the land, which are his own stockings, that so with 
joy and comfort he may enter on what was his own 
inheritance.”” The nation forgot the steel-boots,” 
and Charles forgot the ‘* stockings. ” 

1801. January 1. The Union of Great Britain with 
Ireland commenced according to act of parliament, 
and the event was solemnized by the hoisting of a new 
royal flag on the Tower of London, accompanied by 
the firing of guns there and in St. James’s Park. 
On the Sd the king received the great seal of Great 
Britain from the lord chancellor, and causing it to be 
defaced, presented to him a new great seal for the 
United Kingdom. On the same day, January Ist, 
1801, Piazzi, the astronomer at Palermo, discover- 
ed a new primary planet, making an eleventh of that 
order; he called it Ceres, from the goddess of that 
—_ who was highly esteemed by the ancients of 

icily. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


[From Regan’s Memoirs. | 
ADVENTURE OF JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 
THE IRISH ORATOR, 

Mr. Curran in one of his early excursions to Eng- 
land, happened to travel in a public coach with a 
well-fed, well-dressed, well-powdered, conceited 
young clergyman, fresh from Oxford. The world 
was new to him; and he furnished one of those la- 
mentable instances of the influence of prejudice even 
over an educated mind. He had under his protection 
two beautiful young femalerelatives. Mr. Curran’s 
figure, and the neglect of his person, presented the 
reverse of every thing which could prepossess; and 
this aided to puff out the parson’s pride. Mr. Cur- 
ran, lean as Cassius, with an ill-fashioned Cork-eut 
coat, (for which he once made his apology on going 
into a packet, then sailing for England, that no man 
in his senses should ever venture to sea without a 
Cork-jacket, ) was flung off at a mortifying distance by 
the reserve and pride of the company. Under this 
feeling he was smarting and much annoyed for the 
first forty miles of a long and unpromising journey 
to London. In this state of suppuration, he reflected 
that this swe/l was nothing but like all other bubbles 
which break under the beam of superior intelligence; 
and that by letting out the gas of conceit, the balloon 
would rapidly descend. 

Tired of this popinjay’s stupid vanity and stilted 
affectation, and having a cheerless and dreary pros- 
pect before him, he reflected that every thing is worth 
something. Having read in Gulliver’s travels, that 
a philosopher condescended to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, he hit upon the project of relieving him- 
self from this contemptible and oppressive incubus, 
which weighed him down like an overloaded atmos- 
phere, by sacrificing to his vanity; and by the mas- 
ter key of making himself ridiculous in the first in- 
stance, he was sure to gain an introduction to the at- 
tention of the company. ‘This was effected at a blow; 
he looked harshly on the parson, kindly on the la- 
dies, surveyed all, and threw on himself an eye of 
contempt, so as to show signs of self inferiority, and 
flinging loose his folded arms, burst forth into a loud 
exclamation—‘* Oh! I wish to Jasus L was back again 
in Dublin, aad that [had never put my foot into this 
inhospitable and unpolite country!” ‘The point was 
carried; the doctor smirked and smiled at the ladies, 
as much as to say, we have a rare treat here; this 
Hirish is red hot from the bogs. A perfect self suf- 
ficiency began to beam on the doctor’s countenance; 
and, elated with a victory he had never won, he pro- 
ceeded to pluck the laurels. ‘*O then [ perceive, 
my good friend, you are Hirish.” ‘* Yes, your ho- 
nour, and by St. Patrick, 1 would rather than the 
forty pounds [ brought over with me to buy threads, 
and tapes, and needles, at one of your manufacturing 
towns, to be back again: for 1 don’t hope for luck or 
grace, or happiness, while ever I stay among you.” 
** Then I suppose you are in trade.” **Oh yes! Lam 
a Dublin shop keeper, and it is there the first gentle- 
man in the land, or in the city, would speak civilly 
and politely to his fellow ereature.” ‘* What plea- 
sure do you find in that country? what amusements 
have you?” ** Amusements! were you never in Dub- 
lin? were you never in the upper gallery in Crows 
street? or if you wern’t, where were you born? God 
Almighty help you, itis there you would see the fun 
and the wit. It would be worth your while to step 
across; and if you were never there, thatis the only 
spot inthe known world worth talking about.” “Sure- 
ly, my good friend, it cannot be you could pass all 
your time there, there are nights you cannot spend 
in this manner.” **?Tis very true, sir, but it isn’t 
my fault; but if I could help it, itis there I would pass 
every night.” ‘But, sir, on other nights as soon as 
your shop is shut, how do you dispose of yourself?” 
“I goin and read a book fof my wife, while she 
rocks the eradle.”? ‘* What books do you read, give 
me leave to ask?” ‘* What books? why, Erasmus, 
and a pretty book itis.” ‘* Very well, indeed; and 
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pray, do your women understand Latia?” ‘* Yes, 

and Gréek too; and often do I read the Greek of Ho- 

mer to her, and she to me.” ‘*Oh, my friend, it is 

impossible that either your wife or you can under- 
stand these books. Do you mean to say she under- 
stands the Greek and Latin languages?” ‘** You are 
welcome to try me, Doctor; and as for the wife, she 
being a Kerry woman, could answer for herself if 
she were here (and 1 wish to God she were) much 
better than I for myself.” ‘* Did you ever read the 
Naufragium?” ** Oyes, where the shipwreck was, 
and where the lovely lady was perishing, and a love- 
lier never yet was seen, except the two beautiful 
creatures I am now gazing upon with so much plea- 
sure, and may God preserve their beautiful faces from 
suffering either by sea or by land? And I think one 
of them is as like Helen in Homer, whom the son of 
old King Priam contrived to fall in love with, and 
the other so like Venus, that they were the very 
images of those now before me.” 

The ladies began now, for the first time, to look 
with a softer air of condescension; and Mr. Curran, 
having by that whiff of incense secured a party, pro- 
ceeded with more courage.” ‘* Now, Doctor, as I 
have answered all your questions, may I be allowed 
to ask you in turn, if you have read Echo in Eras- 
mus?” ‘* Why, not very well; it was written by a 
— Priest, and its doctrines are not in our church 
1eld out to be Orthodox, yet it may be, though I can- 
not say that I have read it, but what of that?” ““Why, 
Doctor, this of that, that though Erasmus was a po- 
pish Priest, he has taught Echo many witty things; 
when he asks Quidnam querunt, qui querunt sacerdo- 
tium? Echo answers otium, and asks again guidnam 
aliud querit sacerdos? Echo. Kerdos. Now, Doc- 
tor, that the ladies may know all, for instance, sup- 
posing (and I beg their pardons, ) that they have not 
been taught these languages, since they and the old 
religion went out of fashion long before their time, 
with Queen Elizabeth; the substance translated is 
that the clergy are fond of ease and gain; and this, 
Doctor, accounts for your fat and fine clothes.” The 
ladies saw the point, they saw the Doctor in danger, 
though the church was safe. The tide began to turn. 
The Doctor resorted to anger, the last refuge of dull- 
ness and of detected ignorance, and told the shop 
keeper he was wastly wulgar; these hairs did not be- 
come him; and, like Lubin Log in the play, hastily 
asked for his Wumparrel. 

Mr. Curran perceiving his distress, and wishing 
to lighten it for the moment, told some anecdotes 
directed to the taste and understanding of the ladies, 
preserving in all he said, a strict attention to gram- 
mar, and oecasionally enriching his tones with all! the 
fatness of the Irish brogue. He still kept the doctor 
in view, and gave him only time to recover, that he 
might with more effect finish with him. He amused 
them with anecdotes of the turn, wit and humour of 
the peasantry of his country. An Irish witness, he 
said, was called on the table to give evidence, and 
having a preference to his own language, first, as 
that in which he could best express himself, next, as 
being a poor Celt, he loved it for its antiquity; but 
above all other reasons, that he could better escape 
cross examination by it; and wishing to appear mean 
and poor, and, therefore, a mere Irish, he was ob- 
served, on coming into court, to take the buckles 
cunningly out of his shoes. The reason of this was 
asked by counsel, and one of the country people, his 
opponent in the suit, cried out, ** the reason, my lord, 
is, that that fellow does not like to appear to be mas- 
ter of two tongues.” He now and then amused the 
doctor’s prejudices, by stories of Lrish priests. On 
the first visit which a young clergyman of this order 
made to Paris, he discovered his uncle, who, though 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, was not so learned as the 

young friar was taught to expect. The uncle came 
to see him in his lodgings, badly provided with fur- 
niture, and with a very meagre library; on taking 
leave, he said, ‘* Vale Doctor, sime libris!” (farewell 
doctor without books.) The nephew returned the 
visit, and on departing, surveyed the splendid apart- 
ments and well stocked library of his uncle, and 
bowing, said, “ Valete Libri, sine Doctor!” (farewell 
books, without a doctor.) ‘The ladies felt the allu- 
sion, and the doctor was lost in the laugh; they, how- 
ever, thought they could trace a resemblance. 

He entertained them with an anecdote of an Irish 
tenant in Kerry, who came to pay his rent of £500, 
and the lady of the house perceiving he had a propen- 
sity to play, she being very ugly, of a musty, dingy 
countenance, with a bad squint, and who never look- 
ed straight at any thing but a pack of cards, or the 
money setonthe game. She prevailed on him, how- 
ever, to play, till he had lost all his money, and she 
still continued to encourage him, relying on his honour 
now thathis money was lost. At length, fixing his 
eyes fiercely on her, he excused himself, declaring 
in a decided tone, that he would play no more with 
her ladyship, for that she had the devil’s ook and her 
own. 

By this time, the Doctor having regained somewhat 
of his teraper by the aids of a dinner and a little port 
wine, Mr. Curran resumed the conversation, and 
made inquiries as to the English course of studies, to 
all which he got short and uncourteous answers, not 
satisfactory to either. ‘* Doetor,” said he, ‘‘give me 
leave to ask you, have you read Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, with Addison’s Criticisms?” ‘The Doctor turn- 
ed round peevishly, and told him he was impertinent, 
and making vastly too free, and locked himself up in 
impenetrable sullenness, muttering that the fellow 
was a papist, and a zealot of rebellion; and observed 
on the bad company so frequently met in public 
coaches. 
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One of the ladies, with a perfect humour, 
having perceived the raillery on the Doctor, archly 
said, ** Come, Mr. Dublin shop-keeper, I'll take a 
glass of wine with you.” Mr. Curran, in addtess- 
ing the Doctor, said, *‘ Sir, it is now time to open 
your eyes to the genius, manners and literature of a 
country of which your prejudices must for ever keep 
you chained down in ignorance. Whenever I fe 
with my tapes and threads into the houses of the 
—— Lords, or Bishops, or lawyers, in Dublin, 

ey discourse with me with as much familiarity as 
these young ladies would do, but for the restraint 
your presence has imposed upon them. In England 
you actually begin at the wrong end of education; 
rhetoric, logic, sciences, and classics, and languages, 
seem to me to be but half learned, if I am to judge 
by the specimens you afford.” ‘* What!” said the 
Doctor stily, ‘* will you pretend to say that we do 
not speak the English purely and correctly?” ** Pil 
tell you what, doctor, I will bet you the £401 have 
here in my pocket, that the two last sentences you 
have spoken, or the two next you will speak, were 
not, nor will be grammar, or pure, or correct En- 

lish; and, Doctor, as to your not speaking your own 
anguage with the richness and purity of tone (the 
brogue) we do, I forgive you that; tor it is more 
your misfortune than your fault, as you had not the 
good luck to have been born on the right side of the 
water, and thus, my good Doctor, I leave you.” 

From the New York Mirror. 

ORIGINALSKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED POETS. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


Rocers.—Samuel Rogers was well educated and 
well disciplined. After enjoying the benefit ofa 
classical education and foreign travel, he sat down to 
business as a banker, and pursued his profession with 
the attention and correctness of the sale-devoted sons 
of trade. Goldsmith was his model, and he laboured 
his lines with ten times his master’s care, if not al- 
ways with his master’s success. Perhaps the Eng- 
lish language does not afford a more finished com- 
position, in regard to language, than the ‘‘ Pleasures 
of Memory.” He wrote because he felt the inspira- 
tion, and polished his verse and chastened its lan- 
guage, because he was too scrupulous to give his coun- 
try a specimen of careless or unfinished poetry. He 
was born in 1762, and, of course, is now an old man, 
and if his muse has lost some of her fire, his heart 
has lost none of its warmth. It was Rogers who 
came into sooth the last pangs of Sheridan, as he 
was drinking the dregs of the cup of his misfortunes 
and his follies on his death-bed. 


CampBELL.—Flomas Campbell has filled a great 

ace in English poetry for more than thirty years. 

e was born in 1777, He was made professor in the 
Royal Institute, and gave lectures on poetry, which 
are in print—and if they are not all we might have 
expected from the author of the ‘Pleasures of 
Hope,” they are learned and smooth, and abound in 
striking passages. He has also given lectures on 
subject of deep interest to the 
scholar. 

The ‘* Pleasures of Hope” is a splendid poem. 
It was written for perpetuity. Its polish is exquisite, 
its topics felicitously chosen, and its illustrations na- 
tural and beautiful. This is poetry, philosophical 
and plain, but full of imagination. There are no 
startling paradoxes, no abrupt endings and begin- 
nings—all is as pure asday and as sweet as summer. 
He lifts you up to an exceeding high mountain, and 
you see all nature in her loveliness, and man in the 
truth of his character, with hope irradiating, cheer- 
ing, and sustaining him in the numerous ills of life. 
“Gertrude of Wyoming” is preferred by some read- 
ers even to his ‘** Pleasures of Hope.” Itisa sad 
tale, told with tenderness as well as genius. “But if 
these never had been written, his song would have 
given him claims as a first-rate poet. They cover 
sea and land. Their spirit stirs the brave, whatever 
may be his field of fame, whether the snow is to be 
his winding-sheet or the deep his grave. National 
songs are of the most difficult production, and of the 
highest value. They are the soul of the national 
feeling, snd safeguard of national honour. ‘They 
are readily impressed on the memory, and never for- 
gotten when acquired, ‘They are fitted to every in- 
strument and every voice. ‘They are on the lips of 
infants, and are breathed from the dying patriot’s 
heart. England has not been wanting in patriotic 
songs; but that song composed by Peterborough and 
sung by Wolfe on the eve of battle, and many others 
that have assisted to rouse drooping spirits, are not 
équal to those of Campbell. ‘* Ye mariners of Eng- 
land,” will live as long as there isa timber left in the 
British navy. The spirit of a great poet goes back to 
what has passed in the affairs of man, and carries 
with it the hopes of future times. 

Campbell not only sung the mighty but unsuccess- 
fal struggle of the Poles, ‘* when Kosciusko fell,” 
but shadowed forth that distinct and awful determi- 
nation of man which is inherent in his nature, and 
which time will bring forth sooner or later to put 
down all oppresssion. Every great poet is indeed 
a seer for his country’s good, and not that only, but 
for the good of ali mankind. 


“Oh! righteous Heaven! ere freedom found a 
grave, 
Why slept thy sword, omnipotent to save? 
Where was thine arm, O vengeance, where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God, 
That crushed proud Ammon when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath and thundered from afar? 
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Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left the trembling coast, 
Then bid the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below? 
‘‘Departed spirits of the mighty dead! 
Ye who at Marathon and Leuctra bled! 
Friends of the world! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause and lead the van. 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as thine own. 
Oh! once again to freedom’s cause return— 
The patriot J'ell—the Bruce of Bannockburn! 
Yes, thy proud lord’s unpitied land shall see 
That man hath yet a soul, and dare be free; 
A little while along thy saddening plains 
The starless night of desolation reigns. 
Truth shall restore the light by nature giyen, 
And like Prometheus, bring the fire from heaven. 
Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurled, 
Her name, her nature withered from the world. 
‘¢ Ye that the rising morn invidious mark, 
And hate the light, because your deeds are dark— 
Ye that expanding truth invidious view, 
And think, or wish, the song of hope untrue— 
Perhaps your litte hands presume to span 
The march of genius and the powers of man— 
Perhaps ye watch at pride’s unhallowed shrine, 
Her victims newly slain, and thus divine, 
Here shall thy triumph, genius, cease, and here 
Truth, science, virtue, close thy short career. 
** Tyrants, in vain ye trace the wizzard ring, 
In vain ye limit mind’s unwearied spring. 
What! can ye lull the winged winds asleep, 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep? 
No! the wild wave contemns your sceptred hand, 
It rolled not back when Canute gave command. 
Man! can thy doom no brighter soul allow, 
Still must thou live a blot on nature’s brow? 
Shall war’s polluted banner ne’er be furled? 
Shall crime and tyrants cease but with the world? 
What! are thy triumphs, sacred truth, belied, 
Why then hath Plato lived, or Sydney died!” 


Sarmatia is awake, and armed to hurl oppression 
to the dust. The soul of the patriot is hers, She 
dares attempt to be free! Hope is sull alive. Her 
warriors are firm and undismayed. ‘lhe departed 
spirits of the mighty dead are with her; not only those 
of Marathon and Leuctra, but the shade of Kosciusko 
** walk unavenged amongst them.” May the sword 
be omnipotent to save. ‘l'ell—Bruce—Washington, 
will be there also. May the starless night of deso- 
lation be followed by the dawn of freedom. And the 
poet’s song and the prophet’s voice be all truth— 
sound historic truth, in this struggle for liberty. 


Cranspe.—Crabbe is now an old man—his life has 
been one of professional duties and of great virtue. 
He has had no eccentricities or aberrations. His 
life exhibits nothing for the world to censure or de- 
plore. He is now almost an octogenarian, and the 
muse has inspired him perhaps as long as she will. 
His words are both admirable and novel. He truly 
took a new pathway to fame. His portraits are most- 
ly from humble life—he has shown their vices and 
their virtues. The world had heard enough of their 
vices, but few in the reading circles have been taught 
their virtues. His profession had made him aequaint- 
ed with both. He could read their hearts, and he 
has delineated their characters most faithfully. Itis 
one of the facts in the history of man, that his affec- 
tions may be purified while his mind is only partially 
enlightened. ‘his was known to the careful reader 
of human nature, but had in a great measure been 
overlooked by the bard. Agreeable images suited 
the poet best, or if not those at all times, striking in- 
cidents he thought seldom occurred in the lives of 
the humble, or if they did occur, they were not like- 
ly to benoticed. Crabiie probed deep, and gave an 
honest account of the misery, and anguish, and the 
sources of joy of the poor. Tis works are yet to be 
more known and admired thau they have been, for in 
time the poor will read them, which is not the case 
now. He who softens the anguish of the wretched, 
or sugges.s to them any mode of ameliorating their 
condition, is a benefactor of his rank. Crabbe will 
go downto posterity as a moralist and a poet toge- 
ther, and one too thatthe church may be proud of. It 
may be said that the poor had no poet until Crabbe 
arose. He has given their sorrows and their joys 
without one particle of coarseness. ‘Those his Sa- 
viour cherished, he has portrayed, and like him he 
has taught them to hope for another and a better 
world, Such a man does more good than a thousand 
proud men, who can only look on what is classical 
and refined. In the grave there are no distinctions, 
and to that condition we must all come at last.— 
There is no difference between the dust of Lazarus 
and that of the mighty Cesar and the great Napo- 
leon. The great enemy of man is a great leveller, 
and to him we must yield sooner or later. He who 
encourages the faint and weary in the journey of life, 
is a servant of God and a friend to his species, and 
verily will receive the reward, both in the life that 
is, and in that which is to come. Crabbe has asked 
no honours and received no distinctions for his ser- 
vices, except such as the public awards to merit.— 
He has, in imitation of his divine master, washed the 
feet of his disciples,and prepared himself for the bu- 
rial. 

When the monuments of sublime genius have 
crumbled to dust, and are remembered no more, the 
labours of the pious survive; they, as it were, fertil- 
ize the soil of hope, and reap and secure the harvest 
of faith. The poor of unborn ages will acknowledge 
that Crabbe led them by his writings to patience, 


_) resignation, and unwavering belief, which softened 


their hard fates, and lighted up in them bright and 
lorious visions of immortality and happiness when 
the miseries of existence should be over. 

Tuomas Moors.—It is difficult to speak of Moore 
without saying too little of his beauties or his faults. 
No man was ever more felicitous than he in his pe- 
culiar style of writing. He attacked the heart 
through the medium of the senses, and if his spells 
were not lasting, they were all powerful while they 
existed. His muse came not from Pindus, braced 
with mountain air, but all redolent from the para- 
dise of Mahomet, full of joy and enchantment, border- 
ing upon intoxication. The young read his pro- 
ductions with avidity, and the old wondered at his 
power over words. His sweets never cloy; nor can 
it be said that he is ever vulgar, however sensual. 
His are Apician dainties, and therefore more dan- 
gerous. It must be confessed that in his late poeti- 
cal works he hasatoned for the looseness of his ear- 
lier writings. It is to be regretted that he should 
ever have written the lives of Sheridan and Byron. 
These works can do no good. The exposure of 
the follies of these extraordinary men neither deter 
the rising generation from vice nor enlighten the 
minds of those who are out of danger from such ex- 
amples. 

This high authority will induce many to drag into 
public view the faults of less distinguished persons, 
and the grave, which formerly hid the sins of ordi- 
nary men, may do so no longer. ‘To say nothing 
of the dead but what is good, is too narrow a rule; 
but all the truth should not be spoken of every one, 
unless its publication can benefit the community.— 
These liberties of the press destroy the respect with 
which the exalted in mind or station were formerly 
regarded. The follies and vices of these superior 
beings bring them down to the level of vulgar minds, 
One of the greatest ties of the social compact was 
the gravity and dignity that was attached to know- 
ledge and experience. The philosopher proclaimed 
liberty and equality in France in 1789, but the true 
spirit of it not being understood by the lower or- 
ders, they caught the hatred to tyranny, and, with 
the oppressors, swept away the philosophers also. 

But to return to the poetry of Moore—he is now 
in his prime, and may woo the muse for many a sun- 
ny day, and more entirely redeem his early aberra- 
tions. But we beg of him to give no more lives in 
this style. If he would take up some holy man, 
whose days had atiounded in incident, and throw 
around him the rays of his poetical genius, he would 
make a work that would long and widely benefit 
mankind; but we have had enough of travels and 
bagnios of Circes of Cyprians. ‘The mind after a 
while, even of those who had a strong appetite at 
first, turns with loathing from these offensive details, 
which in the life of Byron seem to occur as constant- 
ly as the seasons; and it makes no difference whether 
it be said by the living, or written by his departed 
subject. Fiction, however monstrous, is better than 
such truths; for there is always a lurking remem- 
brace in the mind that it is fiction, and poor human 
nature is saved from the effect which wight be pro- 
duced if it had been treading over realities. 

Moore has genius of a high order, and it is devoted 
to the public. Let him recollect his responsibility 
to that public, and take such subjects as will enlight- 
en many, amuse all, and be constantly doing good. 

Mitman.—The Rey. Henry Milman is one of the 
finest poets of England, whether you consider the 
| genius, the taste, or the purity of the man. He has 
been, and probably now is, professor of poetry at 
Oxford. In his college days he took all the prizes 
for poetry, or more of them, than any other person 
inhis way. He has written since he has been in the 
church with great power and elegance. Milman is 
in the prime of manhood, a sound believer, a good 
moralist,a splendid prose writer, and yields to no 
one in his wishes to do good. It is to be hoped that 
his productions will soon become as fashionable as 
those of Byron and Moore. 

Bruon.—All the world has read Byron, and it 
; has not yet gone from our ears that the great poet 
is dead. Recollections, lives, sketches, and anec- 
dotes have been profusely poured out upon the 
world, until all have grown weary with wading 
through them. It is well to know enough of his 
character as a poet, and to find the best portion of his 
worksand of his history, not to dwell on it. His 
course from the dawn of reason was wayward. His 
vices commenced early and lasted as long as he 
lived. He violated duties, seorned all human ties, 
and offended every religious creed. 

He wrote many things with great effect. He saw 


and felt much, but after all was selfish in his feelings. 
He was sometimes generous, and always profuse; 
but in the midst of labour, pleasure, or profligacy, 
his own greatness and his wrongs, real or imaginary, 
were uppermost in his thoughts. When the excite- 
ment about Lord Byron has passed away, the world 
will admire his talents, and will select many parts of 
his works, and bind them up together for posteri- 
ty. The Greeks will erect a monument to his mem- 
ory out of the remains of the tombs of Pindar and 
Alcibiades; and when time has sunk some glaring 
instances of his profligacy into dimness and shade, 
the mitred guardian of the gates of Westminster-ab- 
bey may permit a slab to be sculptured with his 
name. Charity will not always plead in vain forthis 
honour; she will be heard when she offers,as a pallia- 
tion for many of his errors, the want of parental ex- 
ample and domestic instruction. 

SuEetty.—The name of Shelly excites unpleasant 
feelings. He was a being to be pitied. His were 


the wanderings of a powerful intellect that led direct- 
ly down to the gates of death. He pushed, while yet 
a youth, his skepticism to frenzy. By his wayward- 
ness he had nothing to gain, but much tolose. Per- 
versity and infidelity drove him from the university, 
and at last almost from the society of men; but the 
ume that passed over him did not return him to reason 
nor did he acknowledge that the Most High reigneth 
among men. Shelly wrote under a torture that even 
his muse could not deseribe, nor find any match for 
among earth-born things. Shelly had in prospect 
titles, wealth, and fame. His mind was of a gigantic 
order. He reasoned against revelation and religion 
with the strength of the prince of darkness. His 
partakes of the obscurity of his reasonings; 

ut there is in ita most wonderful power of thought 
and expression. Sometimes this obscurity seems to 
heighten the sublimity of his poetry. Curses were 
on his lips, and poverty stung him to madness, and 
mide him blaspheme the more. He was called to 
his great account at thirty years of age. He was 
drowned; and Byron erected, and fired his funeral 
pile, and watched it as the flames ascended; and in 
admiring the classical beauty of the scene, forgot to 
shed ** the Lear to friendship due.” 

There isa possibility that such amind as Shelly’s 
might have worked itself free from the vile stuff 
about it if he had been spared toa mature age. Shel- 
ly’s principles were too much enveloped in metaphy- 
sics to have had a very deleterious effect on society. 
The poison lies deep in his works, when there is 
any, and will not be sucked in by the cursory reader; 
and the wise one will have an antidote for it when he 
isin danger. ‘There is a charm in sound principles 
worth all other talismans. It is painful to see youth- 
ful virtue cut off in the early summer of life, but the 
pang istenfold when misguided genius is called to 
depart, ‘* unanointed, unannealed.” Shelly rather 
strove to vindicate his absurdities than to propagate 
his ge amg His example will not be infectious, 
for his short life proved that disobedience and trans- 
gression are sources of misery; and that he who de- 
fies the community will find himself bound hand and 
foot, end thrown away with contempt; life to him is 
without enjoyment, and death comes without hope; 
he departs without the lamentations of the good, and 
rests without the praise of the eloquent. If those 
bound by the ties of consanguinity or alliance shed 
a tear upon his grave, it flows not from the fountain 
of pure affection; but isa scalding drop, wrung from 
paintul recollections of his worse than useless course. 

Marruias.— Wher the elements of the moral and 
political world were in a state of high commotion, a 
work entitled the ‘*Pursuits of Literature,” was pub- 
lished anonymously. It was a severe and an indig- 
nant satire upon the wild and unprincipled writers 
of that period. . Its tone was high and manly, but its 
severity was directed by no party-spirit. The author 
struck down the sciolists and charlatans of that pe- 
riod with a strong hand. He neither courted nor 
feared those in power. In the pride of a man of let- 
ters he assumed the bold, but true doctrine, that on 
literature, well or ill conducted, depends the fate ot 
a nation. He spoke of literature in its broadest sense. 
He brought great stores of learning to his aid. He 
had drank deeply of the sweet waters of the Picrian 
spring. If he sometimes was guilty of affectation, it 
could do no harm to any but himself. ‘The author ot 
the ** Pursuits of Literature” was a learned man, it 
his pedantry was at times tooapparent. Ifthis com- 
position was not equal to the pretensions of the wri- 
ter, it most certainly was a learned production. ‘The 
notes were more valued than the verse. This work 
did much to put down the trash of spurious politi- 
cians, and writers of affected importance, even if he 
did, in some hasty moment, throw his arrows some- 
times too promiscuously. He plumed himself, like 
Junius, on concealment; but was not, like him, ea- 
pable of keeping his seeret. The author was found 
to be Mr. Matthias, a learned man. Canning, in 
his poem called ** New Morality,” speaks of the 
writer of the ‘* Pursuits of Literature,” then un- 
known, with no small share of praise. 


‘* Thou too! the nameless bard, whose honest zeal 
For law, for morals, for the public weal, 

Pours down impetuous on thy country’s foes 

The stream of verse, and many-languaged prose: 
Thou too! though oft thy ill-advised dislike 

The guiltless head with random censure strike, 
Though quaint allusion, vague and undefined, 

Play faintly round the ear, but mock the mind, 
Through the mix’d mass yet truth and learning shine, 
And manly vigour stamps the nervous line: 

And patriot warmth the generous sage inspires, 
And wakes and points the desultory fires!” 


From Matthias the Lake poets received a serious 
castigation. Perhaps he was too intent upon extir- 
pating the pitifal gnats and fire-flies of literature, 
that were buzzing and stinging him, while he should 
have been dealing his ponderous blows upon the 
monsters and dragons of mischief; though full of 
classical allusion and heroic examples, he forgot that 
of Hercules. Had this hero stopped on his journies 
to abate every little nuisance, or to have crushed every 
tarantula and viper in his pathway, the augean stable 
might never have been cleansed, nor the Nemean 
— slain. Great efforts should be directed to great 
ends, 


The search for antiquities in the ruins of St. Ber- 
tin’s Abbey, at Saint Omer, is going on, and on 
Wednesday last the public interest was excited by the 
discovery ofa Mosaic, representing some of the signs 


of the Zodiac, There is every reason to believe, that 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


itformed part of the pavement of the church, which 
was burnt in 1152, and covered the tomb of William, 
son of Robert, Count of Flanders, who died at Aire 
in 1108, at the age of 18 years. Another discovery, 
interesting to the antiquarian and to geographical 
history, has been made at Autun. It is known, that 
when Brunehaut, in the 6th century, founded the 
Abbey of St. Johu the Great there, many ruins of 
ancient buildings were employed in the construetion. 
The Athenian Eumenes had placed in the celebrated 
schools that preserve his name, a marble, tracing the 
Roman roads leading from Heduia in Italy, which 
having become broken, was used in the foundation 
of this church. Its loss has been deplored, because 
it might correct or complete the itinerary of Antonius, 
the T ables of Peusinger, and the Arundel Marbles. 
M. de Martigny, of Autun, undertook to seek for 
it, and has found one fragment of the itinerary, a 
marble vase, a capital, and other remains.—-Pargs 
Paper. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aueust 20, 1831. 


Treortes.—As the world grows old in practice, 
and things that erst were strange and novel become 


and even his actions are measured by the strict rule 
of human reason.* 


Oatus.—We observed a short time ago, in the 
columns of the Philadelphian, the following extract 
from one of the London papers:— 


ABOLITION OF Oatus.—In the British House of 
Commons ou the 14th of April, Lord Nugent moved 
for leave to bring ina bill to abolish certain oaths 
taken in the Customs and Excise. He said, that 
| great inconvenience had been found to result from 
the large number of oaths taken before these boards. 
In one year 101,590 oaths were taken in the Customs, 
and 194,512.in the Excise. In answer to an applica- 
tion from the Treasury, the Boards of Customs and 
Excise had reported, that out of ninety-four classes of 
oaths, ninety-two might be abolished, without injury 
to the service. lu place of the oaths, it was proposed 
to substitute a declaration, the breach of which would 
subject the offender to a penalty of £100, 

“* Mr, O’Connell congratulated the country on the 
present motion, as the first step for the abolition of 
ull unnecessary oaths, whether in Universities or 
Custom Houses. . He should therefore support the 
Noble Lord to the utmost extent of his ability. 

‘* Leave was then given to bring ina bill accord- 
ingly.” 

This extract was followed by the subjoined re- 


common place, the ingenuity of the ingenious, and 
the speculations of the ideal are put to work to drivel | 
out something which may relieve the satiety and ex- | 
ercise the attention of the world. Theory presses 
upon theory, and as invention reveals new objects for 
consideration, so such consideration develops new 
subjects for reflection and study. One discovery 
opens the road to a second, and as the searchings of 
genius reveal the mysteries that were but a moment 
before inexplicable to human intellect, so these dis-. 
coveries give a new footing to the mind, on which 
to elevate her observatory, and take a sull higher and 
more exalted range through the regions of intellee- 
tual darkness. The fall of an apple to the ground 
from the branch of a tree, under which Newton was 
reclining, started his gigantic mind in that dark 
seareh, the end of which was the Ciscovery of the 
great principles of gravitation, and the rich illumi- 
nation which this discovery shed upon the mysteries | 
of creation, eventuated in the revelation of those laws 
by which the whole solar system is regulated and 
governed in its beautiful and harmonious arrange- 
ment. Itis a truth certified to us by experience, 
that one advancement in science only serves to direct 
our attention still higher, and to show us how much 
lies before us, yet incognate. Thus the sudden over- | 
flowing of the water in the tub in which Archimedes 
was bathing, started him in his researches, and dinal- | 
Jy taught him the doctrine of the specific gravities of | 


bodies,and discovered to him the fraud whieh had been | 
perpetrated in casting Hiero’s golden crown; and so | 
the discovery of this principle of natural philosophy 
led to the development of other great and important | 
facts, which were numbered with the inscrutable 
arcana of heaven. Franklin, from a long and studi- 
ous observation of the fact, that uninsulated points 
had the power of drawing off the eleciricity of bodies, 
was brought to the conclusion, that lightuing and 
electricity were the same fluid, and with his kite 
proved to the world the truth of the theory which he 
had formed. 


‘Led by the phosphor light, with daring tread, 
Immortal Franklin sought the fery bed ; 

Where nursed in night, incumbent tempest shrouds 
The seeds of thunder, in circunitiuent clouds ; 
Beseiged with iron, points his airy cell, 

And pierced the monster slumbering in the shell.” 


The theory of light is another instance of the gradual 
advancement of science, and the progressive move- 
ment of the mind in revealing the mysteries of crea- 
tion. Consequent to its development came the 
theory of colours, and the apparently paradoxical 
doctrine that there is no such thing as colour actual- 
ly existing in any body, but that all the varieties of 
hues which are observable in creation—the bright 
redness of the rose, the pallid whiteness of the lily, 
the indigo of the violet— 


* Are all but phantoms of the day, 

With that they're born, with that they fade away; ° 
Like beauty’s charms, they but amuse the sigit, 
Dark in themselves, till by retiection bright; 

With the sun’s aid to rival him they boast, 

But light withdrawn, in their own shades are lost.” 


Thus marvellous has becn the stride of human iutel- 
lect. The things which but yesterday were novel 
and miraculous, are now old and common place. 
Where, but a moment ago, all was shrouded in the 
darkness of ignorance, now gleams the brightness of 
knowledge. The works of the Almighty are brought 


marks, from the pen of the lev. gentleman who edits 
that paper. 

** Should all civil oaths be abolished; should the 
simple declaration of a witness be taken instead of 
sworn testimony; and should the statement before 
any court, justice, or other persons now authorized 
to take testimony on oath, provided it could be 
proved to have been false, and to have been uttered 
by the witness while knowing it to be false, subject 
him to such penalties as perjury now does, would 
the change be injurious to the community? We think 
not. Let men testify under what circumstances they 
may, the hearers of their testimony will judge of its 
credibility. A court and jury do not believe a liar 
any the more because he has sworn to his lies. An 
oath is an acknowledgment of God, and may remind 
us of our solemn obligations to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth: it can do no 


more.” 

In reading these remarks we were struck with 
surprise at the want of that good sense and sound 
judgment, which generally characterizes the produc- 
tions of Dr. Ely. A knowledge of human nature, 
such as this gentleman ought to possess, at his ad- 
vancement in life, should have taught him, that hu- 
man nature is too frail to withstand the inducements 
of triendship—particularly relationship—or to blind 
herself to the beckonings of malice, hatred, spite, 
envy, or ill will, when her subjects are within her 
power, unless she have some monitor, even stronger 
than conscience, to stand inr awe before her at the 
bar of justice or in private, and to warn her of the 
impending judgment that awaits the liar. How many 
of our race are there, who, in the ordinary converse 
of the world, and with no other obligation directly 
imposed upon them, than the respect which they 


' should have for their own character as men worthy 


to be belived, are to be found often engaged in false- 
hood, yet when brought under the solemn obligation 
of an oath, with the dread sentence, ‘* so help me 
God,” pronounced before them, and the book of life 
in the right hand, shrink from the crime of perjury 
as from the curse of death, and bid defiance to all 
the bribings of Satan and his ministering spirits. 
One simple iact alone, is enough to convince us that 
oaths should be retained in the courts of justice, both 
high and low. In the private examination of wit- 
nesses, which lawyers frequently find it convenient 
to make before a cause is called before the court, it 
is noticed, that, in nine cases out of ten, the evidence 
which is given in at the bar varies from that which 
was stated without the obligation of an oath, often in 
the most important particulars. This should con- 
vince us that oaths are useful, and that their total 
abolition would be attended with the most serious 
consequences to the welfare and security of society. 
We are, however, in favour of the bill which has 
been introduced into the British House of Commons. 
It only proposes to abolish certain unnecessary oaths, 
which are called for in the most frivolous cireum- 
stances by the British Customs, and which have long 
been considered as derogatory from the high and 
sacred character of this solemn obligation. ‘A 
pound of tea,” says Dr. Paley, “ cannot travel regu- 
larly from the ship to the consumer, without costing 
half a dozen oaths at the least; and the same security 
for the due discharge of their office, namely, that of 
an oath, is required from a church warden and an 
archbishop, from a petty constable and the chief jus- 


within the bounds of fixed and unerring principle, 


tice of England.” No valid objection, we think, can 


be brought to bear against the administration of an 
oath, on account of the solemn and awful invocations 
which they contain, and the imprecatious which the 
perjurer draws down upon himself, for we find them 
recognised by God himself, and used in the earliest 
ages of the world. God directed the Israelites to 
swear by his name, as we read in the sixth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, and from the.sixth chapter of He- 
brews and the thirteenth verse, we also learn, that 
‘when God made promise to Abraham, because he 
could swear by no greater, he sware by himself;” 
and in verses sixteenth and seventeenth of the same 
chapter, the apostle Paul continues, ‘‘ for men vE- 
RILY swear by the greater, and an oath of confirma- 
tion is to them an end of all strife. Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of 
promise, the immutability of his counsel, confirmed 
it by an oath.” The Bible is full of proofs of the 
consistency of oaths with the divine will. The most 
rigid religionist cannot, therefore, object to their use, 
in some form or other; and when we reflect upon the 
consequences which must follow their abolition-- 
when we consider that they are the strong security 
which guard our lives, our liberties, and fortunes, 
from the snares of the vicious, the avaricious, and 
the abandoned, who can listen unmoved to a sugges- 
tion which strikes at their existence, and proposes to 
banish them from the earth.* 
THE REFORM BILL. 

The success of the reform bill on its second read- 
ing, being equal to a final disposition in the House 
of Commons, should be generally hailed in this 
country with emotions of pleasure. It is a triumph 
of justice that must gratify the civilized world, and 
hasten the progress of human liberty, religious to- 
lerance and equal rights, throughout Europe. When 
we recollect how long the corrupt borough system 
of electing representatives has prevailed in England, 


and know for what a series of years, and till now 


how ineffectually the people have clamoured for re- 
form, this instance of success is doubly gratifying, as 
it must be inspiriting to the constitutionalists of other 
countries, who, desirous of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of their governments, are still swayed by despo- 
tism, and prevented from acting against it by the be- 
nighted ignorance of their countrymen. Among the 
speeches mace in the House of Commons during the 
debate of three days which preceded the decision on 


the 2d reading, we are glad to see one of Bulwer’s, 


the novelist, strong and able in favour of the bill, 
an extract from which we shall endeavour to furnish 
hereafter. 


When the question comes up in the House of 
Lords, many members of that body will make a pow- 
erful stand against it, but the friends of the bill are 
sanguine of its successeven there, and until it does 
succeed, finally and altogether, they will not relax 
their exertions in pointing out the benefits which 
will arise from its operation, and the evils which will 
ensue if, by any possibility, it should fail. Undera 
reformed Parliament, the most important changes 


‘may be expected in the character of Great Britain. 


Indeed, with a liberal chamber of deputies in France, 
and a liberal parliament in England, the march of 
republican principles must be onward, and cor- 
rective to a great extent of the enormous errors and 
evils which exist in most other governments of Eu- 
rope. 

The aristocracy and many of the peers are deeply 
incensed at the success of this bill thus far, and the 
presses in their influence and under their control are 
unsparing in their denunciations of the measure.— 
Thus, the London Morning Post, on the day prece- 
ding that on the evening of which the reform measure 
was to be brought forward for a second reading, held 
this language:—“ Mr, Fox has said that the wishes 
of the people are frequently contrary to their inte- 
rests—that they are incapable of judging either of 
their true interests or their true happiness—and that 
it is the duty of parliament to promote the interests 
of the people in preference to their wishes. The 
practice that has prevailed during the late elections 
of fettering Members by pledges to support a par- 
ticular measure is unconstitutional and unreasonable; 
it is destructive of the independence of Parliament, 
and converts the Members from deliberative orators 
and legislators into mob delegates. The present 
system, however imperfect in the eyes of theorists, 
has never been proved to be practically injurious to 


the country; no good reason has been given for the 
reform bill, though the motive is clear enough, viz: 
to enable the whigs and radicals to maintain them- 
selves in power. ‘Those who support the bill are un- 
able to show that any practical benefits would be 
likely to result fromit. The bill is in truth a delu- 
sion aud a mockery—a fraud upon the nation. The 
people have been taught to believe that this reform 
will make food cheap, clothes cheap, wages higher, 
and labour Jess; but the people have been deceived, 
for the bill will do none of these things; and when 
the people shall discover this, their exasperation and 
disappointment will be in proportion to the expecta- 
tions that they have been led to form.” 

All this was in vain, however: the bill came up, 
was discussed, and succeeded by an overwhelming 
majority; and thus, we trust, may it ever be with all 
measures calculated to protect the liberties and equal- 
ize the privileges of the people. 


THE CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

We have received from the Harpers of New 
York, the two first volumes of their series of the 
** Classical Library”—a new undertaking which they 
have recently commenced, and intend to prosecute in 
the same spirit which has thus far characterized their 
course in the publication of the Family Library. The 
object of the present work appears to be to present, 
in a neat, convenient, and substantial form, and ata 
moderate price, the best translations of the ancient 
classics. The volumes before us are a specimen of 
the manner and matter of this Library, and afford 
abundant evidence that it will prove a highly valua- 
ble work. A publication of the kind at this time, is 
a desideratum in literature; and none are better cal- 
culated to carry it into full operation than the Har- 
pers, to whom, in this instance, as in others, the 
public are under obligations for presenting to them a 
description of literature, which otherwise could not 
have been obtained but at an enormous expense, and 
in a far less convenient form. We shall take an early 
opportunity of offering a specimen of these transla- 
tions, and cheerfully commend the Classical Library 
to the confidence and the countenance of the public. 


The French Troupe continue to attract full houses 
at the Park theatre, New York. 


We have received another number of the extracts 
from the ‘* Diary of a late London Physician,” and 
shall transfer it to our columns at an early opportu- 
nity. In Blackwood’s Magazine for July,the editor 
of these papers begs to inform all who are so good as 
to transmit to him, through the publishers of the 
Magazine, ** subjects for passages” —to be ‘worked 
up in his peculiar way’’—that they have totally mis- 
taken the character of his narrations, in imagining 
them to be any thing else than what they profess to 
be—the bona fide result of the individual’s experi- 
ence. And he further says, that neither the editor 
of the **Passages,” nor their original writer, is any 
gatherer of the results of other men’s experience. 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The eighth number of the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory and American Rural Sports, was issued on Sa- 
turday. It is probably the best number, both with 
regard to the subject matter and embellishments, 
that has been issued since the commencement of the 
volume. The engravings it contains are of the ground 
squirrel and wild swan, with a wood cut well execu- 
ted—the two former, however, being the most beau- 
tiful specimens of lithography and fine colouring that 
we have ever witnessed. They are, indeed, admira- 
bly engraved, and coloured with exquisite taste. The 
publishers of the work require no better commenda- 
tion of the Cabinet, than the admiration that must be 
elicited by an examination of this number. It con- 
tains articles with these titles—History of the Ground 
Squirrel—Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior—How 
Spiders effect their JErial Excursions—Fountain 
Trees—Precipitation of Salt in the Mediterranean— 
The Horse Gad Fly—Fresh and Salt Lakes of Mex- 
ico—History of the Wild Swan—The Death Song 
of the Swan—Treatise on Breaking Dogs—Battle 
between a Snake and an Eel—An Encounter with 
Wolves—Game in Olden Times—Anecdote of 
young Fox Cubs—Pigeon Match. 

From this list, the reader may easily guess the in- 
terest of the work to the lovers of natural history. 
Most of the articles are written with spirit and abi- 
lity, and we give it as an honest conviction, that the 
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Cabinet of Natural History is one of the most valua- 
ble publications of the day. The engravings it con- 
tains are alone worth the price of subscription. We 
take pleasure in giving place to the following state- 
ments, which appear in the last number, from the 
pen of the publisher: 

“ We have now reached the eighth number of our 
work, and persevered through many difficulties, un- 
til the first edition has been disposed of to subserib- 
ers; in consequence of which a sufficiency of patrons 
have been obtained to pay for the work, without, thus 
far, leaving any profit for ourselves. We, however, 
have been encouraged to strike off a second edition of 
750 copies, asa remuneration for our labours. ~The 
sale of this edition will be the exeiting motive for us 
to continue the work, year after year, until it shall 
be completed; and those of our subscribers who may 
desire to see it prosper, will render us under many 
obligations if they will use their influence to pro- 
mote itssale. Should each subseriber on our list be 
instrumental in getting one more, the work will then 
be placed on a respectable and permanent footing. 
We respectfully ask this, in consideration of the la- 
bour and undivided attention required from us, to 
prosecute the work, as well as from the procrastina- 
tion of those who intend to subscribe. To such we 
would say, that the last edition is struck off—when 
this is sold, an opportunity to secure the natural his- 
tory of our country, may never again be offered at so 
low a price. This being the case, we respectfully 
suggest the necessity of subscribing at once. 

/ith the hope that our motives and labours may 
be rewarded—with the desire to give satisfaction to 
all of our subscribers, and make the work deserving 
of more extensive patronage, we have concluded to 
issue an extra number, to be delivered with number 
twelve. The extra will accompany every twelfth 
number of the work, and is designed to embrace a 
biographical memoir of some celebrated naturalist of 
our country, with a splendidly engraved portrait of 
the same. 

To accompany the present volume, we calculate 
to give a portrait and biography of the late venerable 
Charles Wilson Peale, the celebrated founder of the 
Philadelphia Museum, with whose fame the natural 
history of our country is so closely connected; there- 
fore, taking into consideration the heavy additional 
expense in doing this, we hope that the appeal to our 
friends before made will not be in vain.” 


Tue Avraor of Petuam.—We have seen, says 
the editor of the Boston Traveller, two or three let- 
ters from this popular novelist; wherein he speaks 
of a new work in progress, to be completed in the 
fall or early in the winter, should not the important 
business of Parliament, of which he isa member, in- 
terfere with his intention. He has already commenc- 
ed the third volume (all his novels have appeared in 
London in three volumes) and it is his determina- 
tion not only to redeem what portion of his reputa- 
tion some conceive him to havelost in the Siamese 
Twins, but to exert his full strength and put his best 
powers in requisition, to produce a work of a higher 
order and unexceptionable character than any of his 
former productions. ‘The Harpers will issue it in 
New York almost simultaneously with the London 
edition. 


*¢ The Connecticut Mirror” came to us this week, 
enlarged and otherwise improved. We are glad to 
see this journal meet with success commensurate 
with its merits. It is now, and has been for some 
time past, under the editorial direction of L. G. 
Clark, Esq. formerly of this city, who has every rea- 
son to be satisfied with his exertions as a journalist in 
Hartford. 


Littell’s Museum for the present month, is fully 
equal to its predecessors. We learn that the patron- 
age to this publication is steadily on the increase. It 
is perhaps the most valuable monthly journal issued 
in this country—containing a large quantity of excel- 
lent subject matter, and it really deserves to succeed 
abundantly. 


The eighteenth number of Harper’s Family Li- 
brary has been received in this city. We have not 
as yet found leisure to peruse it, but shall notice it 
more particularly hereafter. It embraces a history 
of “* Ancient and Modern Egypt,” by the Rev. Mi- 
chael Russell. 


The London Courier describes the new novel of 
Mr. Galt, Bogle Corbett, as having been written 
avowedly for the purpose of giving information to 
persons who, in this time of emigration, are likely to 
Visit new countries. 


Law reErs.--We have always known 
and exulted in the high and well. earned character of 
the Philadelphia Bar; but we scarcely imagined that 
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its reputation had reached British India, The editor 
of one of the Calcutta papers, now upon our desk, 
speaking of some difficult intellectual task, says that 
fit would require, for its accomplishment, the inge- 
‘nuity of a Philadelphia lawyer.”” We can scarce 
determine whether it is intended as a sneer or a 
compliment. Let this be as it may—Philadelphia is 
proud of a class of citizens who combine personal 
worth with professional erudition, and the accom- 
plishments of the gentleman with the depth of the 
scholar. 


THE MORALS OF NEW YORK. 

The morals of Gotham are bad enough, no doubt; 
but the report of the ‘Magdalen Men” was, indeed, 
acaricature, ifnotalibel. The presentment of the 
grand jury of that city is before us, from which it 
appears, that the number of houses licensed and not 
licensed, where spiritous liquors are sold by retail, 
has been diminished during the past year. A com- 
putation isalso,given, showing the number of females 
of lewd and wanton character, who reside in the va- 
rious wards throughout the city, to be fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight!) This is an enormous num- 
ber, but infinitely less than the Magdalen people 
have it. The presentment, moreover, states—that 
the number of persons convicted in 10 years from 
the first of January, 1820, to the first of January, 
1830, exclusive of cases of assault and battery, is 
3175. 

The number of persons committed for trial in the 
year 1830, was 1459, of whom 629 were convicted— 
assault and battery cases not enumerated. 

The number of persons cormmitted for trial from 
the first day of January to the last day of June, 1831, 
was ——, of whom 310 were convicted—assault and 
battery cases are not enumerated. 

Of the number committed for trial, a large pro- 
portion consisted of vagrants and disorderly persons, 
found intoxicated in the streets, who, not being guil- 
ty of any offence for which a trial could be necessary, 
have been discharged after a temporary confinement, 
by the magistrate who committed them, 


TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 

We mentioned a fortnight ago having received the 
proof sheets of a work, showing the effects of the 
various trades and professions on health and longe- 
vity. The work has since been published in a very 
neat volume, and may be obtained of the publisher, 
at the Literary rooms, No. 121 Chesnut street. The 
objects of this publication, as set forth in the pros- 
pectus, are to show the effects of the principal arts, 
trades, and professions, and of civie states and ha- 
bits of living on health and longevity. After point- 
ing out these, it offers suggestions for the removal 
of many of the agents which produce disease, and 
shorten the duration of life. We sometime since 
offered an extract from its pages, and here find space 
for another, which will better show its character than 
any thing we may say upon the subject: 


Copper-smiths are considerably affected by the fine 
scales which rise from the imperfectly volatilized 
metal, and by the fumes of the * spelter,” or solder 
of brass. ‘The menare generally unhealthy, suffer- 
ing from disorders similar to those of the brass-foun- 

ers. 

Tin-plate Workers are subjected to fumes from 
muriate of Ammonia; and sulphurous exhalations 
from the coke which they burn. These exhalations 
however,appear to be annoying rather than injurious, 
as the men are tolerably healthy, and live to a con- 
siderable age. ‘Vinnersalso are subject only to tem- 
porary incouvenience from the fumes of the solder- 
ing. 

Pratsters are exposed to the volatilized oxide of 

lead, which rises during the process of ‘‘casting.”’— 
The fumes frequently induce vomiting at the time; 
and men who are much in this department are soon 
seriously injured. The common working of the me- 
tal also seems to be deleterious. A sweet taste is of- 
ten perceived in the mouth during the beating of 
lead; and fumes arise from the application of solder. 
Plumbers, however, though sickly in appearance, do 
not generally complain, nor are they, in this neigh- 
bourhood at least, where casting is rare, frequently 
off work from illness. We were informed that in a 
sick club containing 25 members, two individuals on- 
ly have applied during the last year for assistance, and 
one of these had been burnt by accident. It is never- 
theless apparent, that the occupation undermines 
the constitution, for plumbers.are short lived. I learn 
that there are but two individuals in Leeds and the 
neighbourhood who have regularly pursued this em- 
ploy beyond the age of 40. 

Is there no substance whieh, being volatilized at 
the same time, would combine with the oxide of lead 


| $0 as to produce a less injurious compound? 


House Painters are almost constantly subjected to 
the deleterious agent to which plumbers are but oc- 
casionally exposed. ‘The effects are most immediate- 
ly felt during the process of ‘* flatting,” or finishing 
the dead colours with turpentine. The exhalation 
produces first dizziness, and afterwards, in many in- 
dividuals, vomiting. Painters are unhealthy in ap- 
pearance, and do not generally attain full age. Their 
maladies are evidently the result of an impression on 
the nervous system, through the medium of the mem- 
branes of the nostrils and the,air tube. The more 
serious and permanent evils of working in paint are 
colic and palsy. Is the mineral absorbed, or are the 
effects produced by an impression on the cutaneous 
nerves, and through them on the nervous system in 
general? Some of the men believe that no harm 
would arise from the exhalation of the lead, were it 
not combined with turpentine. If this be true, some 
less exceptionable article might be substituted, 

Chemists and Druggists are exposed to various 
odours and the evolution of gases, many of which 
are injurious. Hence the persons employed in la- 
Loratories are frequently sickly in appearance, and 
subject to serious affections of the lungs. ‘They are 
oftenconsumptive. Few old men are found in labo- 
ratories. Care on the part of the men, and ventila- 
tion practised as much as possible, would consider- 
ably diminish the effect of the banetul agents. 

The men employed in the manufacture of gas for 
lights, are not aware of any injury resulting from the 
process. Even the individuals engaged in the puri- 
fying department, and exposed consequently to 
abominable evolutions of sulphuretted hydrogen, say 
they are well and hearty. tT he manufacture, how- 
ever, being of a comparatively recent origin, does not 
afford us the opportunity of seeing its full and ulti- 
mate effects. 

The men employed in cleaning sewers are often af- 
fected by the fetid gases, and sometimes so severely 
as to suffer suspended animation. They are not, 
however, as far as we could ascertain, subject to any 
serious diseases; nor are they short-lived. 

The injury to which Stovers of straw Bonnets are 
exposed, was mentioned before. The Stovers of 
Woollen articles are also exposed to the evolution of 
sulphurous vapour; but as the process is generally 
carried on in an outhouse with closed doors, and as 
the airis freely admitted before the men enter to 
remove the goods, the annoyance is but slight and 
temporary. 

Among minor and less permanent causes of injury 
from additions to the natural atmosphere, I may 
mention the Prussice acid vapour, which annoys Dy- 
ers engaged with Prussian blue, sometimes distress- 
ing to the lungs, but more frequently producing 
slight tenderness of the eyes. 


The next number of Harpers’ Family Library will 
embrace a ‘‘History of Poland, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the present Time”—a publication whieh, at 
this crisis, must prove highly valuable and interest- 
ing. 


Tut Porr Campnett.—Mr. Campbell is said to 
be engaged upon a poem or the subject of Poland—a 
stimulating theme for his patriotic muse. The Phi- 
lomatic Society of Warsaw have done him the honor 
to elect him a corresponding member, as ‘Campbell 
Tomes Poete Anglais.” 


James G, Brooks, Esq. has become the proprietor 
and: editor of the Winchester Republican. Mr. 
Brooks is a clever writer, and an amiable man—and 
deserves to succeed in his new enterprise. 


Coxvenrsion TO Monmonism.—The Oneida Re- 
gister says, that W. W. Phelps, late editor of the 
Ontario Phenix, an anti-masonie paper, has em- 
braced the Mormion faith, and has been ordained as 
an elder, and been commissioned to preach. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


The form of the English eapote is at length ste- 
reotyped into vogue forthe remainder of the sea- 
son; the extreme convenience of its shape for the 
purpose of being hung up at the theatre, or flung 
carelessly aside on returning from a summer walk, 
without injury to trimmingsor ornaments, has over- 
come the outcry originally raised against its quaker- 
like simplicity. Drawn bonnets of crape, silk, or 
embroidered net, are universally made on this mo- 
del; and even full-dress bonnets are now merely a 
modification of the capote. For de jeuners dansants, 
indeed, the: puilla de riz hat assumes something of 
the last year’s shape; and is either ornamented with 
a panache of ostrich tips, and trimmed with blonde; 
or with ears of corn, worn in an aigrette.* A new 
fashion hasbeen introduced of bulrushes formed of 
tubes of green gauze riband, disposed over a wire, 
which produce a charming effect; but the wreaths 
most used for chip bonnets are either of hedge ro- 
ses mixed with goose, or common heath, or of pink 
cactus. The leaves of the latter produce rather a 
heavy appearance. For the hair, a single large 
flower is preferred; having buds which fall in shape 
of a garland. These have also a good effect on a 
bonnet ala Pamela. 

Chaly and painted muslin dresses are usually 
made witha low-draperied body, and a chemisette, 


tight to the shape, to be worn with them; so as to 
render them useful for morning or evening wear,— 
Coloured muslin dresses are preferred of very pale 
shades of gray, green, or apricot, sprigged with bou- 
quets of different-coloured flowers: but for loose 
peignoirs, a white ground covered with a ronning 
pattern in chocolate or green has a better effect. A 
marble pattern, on a white Jaconet muslin, is also 
very much in fashion. 
One of the newest and most elegant trifles now in 
vogue, is a scarf of muslin or organdy, bordered with 
a garland of coloured flowers, or a stamped Mosaic 
of Turkish design. These are only calculated for 
morning. For evening wear, a scart a la Polonaise 
has been introduced, having an embroidery in gold 
braid, similar to those introduced on the Polish ani- 
forms. A searf of very light plain gauze twisted 
round the neck, has been assumed as a summer sub- 
for the boa. 

erronneres ave still universal, These fanciful or- 
naments were very much in vogue about fifteen years 
ago; and were reproduced by the celebrated hair- 
dresser Nardin, at the commencement of the present 
season, in compliment to a Jady of high rank in Pa- 
ris, who is disfigured by a mole in the centre of the 
forehead, and who brought back the fashion by 
means of a beautiful diamond ferronniere, which was 
founda considerable improvement to her counte- 
nance. Jewel boxes are now made in Paris to contain 
six ferronnieres, without which no fashionable toilet 
is complete: two for morning use, fastened by a 
cameo and an antaglio of antique workmanship; two 
with engraved coral and amethyst clasps for dinner- 
dress: one with diamonds, and one with mixed 
stones. ‘I'hese are united by chains of gold, hair, or 
pearls; so that they can be also worn on the neck.— 
Enamel ferronnieres of great beauty have been re= 
cently imported from Geneva; and, for the coiffure 
ala Chinsise, which is so becoming to a beautiful 
face, small embossed gold slide, plates are just com- 
ing into fashion, worn on the temples, as by the fe- 
males of Holland. This custom is just now fami- 
liarized to the English eye, by the beautiful engra- 
ving after Newton’s ** Dutch girl looking from a 
window.” 

One of the prettiest morning costumes is a dress 
of white muslin, having a rich open-work embroi- 
dery disposed above the hem of the skirt, and a body 
made tight to the bOst, embroidered to correspond, 
and bias@leeves en suite. A pale pink searf is worn 
with this dress, and a paille de riz capote encircled 
with a garland of pink May. A cassolette ring is 
appended to the litle finger, over the glove, and 
bouquet universally carried in the hand by the ul- 
tra-coquettes, araong the fair Parisians; and gaiters, 
or hali-boots, of unbleached Holland, are in vogue 
for walking in the gardens of the Tuilleries. Many 
young ladies appear at the operain wreaths of natu- 
ral roses, disposed asa guirlande a da Ceres; witha 
dress of painted organdy or gauze to correspond.— 
The organdy dresses, which are, figured in festoons 
or bouquets of lilaes, are worn,with a paille de riz 
hat, ornamented with blonde, and a colinette pa- 
nache of lilac feathers. Single feathers are now 
only placed in full dress hats. 

Capotes of unbleached cambric have been found so 
extremely unbecoming to the face, that they are al- 
ways lined with pale pink sarsnet, or blue, accord- 
ing to the complexion of the wearer. ‘They are cal- 
culated only for undress. English straw is much in 
use for capote, which are trimmed with sarsnet ri- 
band of the same pale colour. —June 20. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE YOUNG DUKE, 
By the author of Vivian Grey. 


* [We extract a chapter from this novel, without of- 
fering incense to the writer, whose former popularity 
will secure for the present work the most favourable 
reception. It is, we believe, now generally known 
that the author of Vivian Grey is Mr. D’ Israeli. 
Easter was over, the sun shone, the world was 
mad, and the young duke made his debut at Almacks, 
He determined to prove that he had profited by a 
winter at Vienna. His dancing was declared consum- 
mate. He galloped with grace and waltzed with vi- 
gour. It was difficult to decide which was most ad- 
mirable, the elegance of his prance, or the precision 
of his whirl. A fat Russian prince, a lean Austrian 
count, a litthke German baron, who, some how or other, 
always contrived to be the most marked characters 
of the evening, disappeared in despair. ‘ 
There was a lady in the room who very much at- 
tracted the notice of our hero, whom, as a hero, I 
will back against any one of his inches. AsI am 
now approaching a catastrophe, I will take a new pen. 
She—the lady, not the pen,—was a very remarkable 
personage. ‘There are some sorts of beauty whist 
defy description, and almost scrutiny. Some fes 
rise upon us in the tumult of life, like stars froy out 
the sea, or as if they had moved out of a pture. 
Our first impression is any thing but fleshlx We 
are struck dumb—we gasp for breath—oér limbs 
quiver—a faintness glides over our fra 
awed; instead of gazing upon theapparits 
the eyes, which yet will feed upon i 
strange sort of unearthly pain mixes 
leasure. And. not till, with a svaggle, we call 
ack to otr memory the common-p’ces of existence, 
can we recover our commonplace demeanour. 
These, indeed, are rare visions~these, indeed, are 
early feelings, when our young existence leaps with 
its mountain torrents; but as the river of our life 
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rolls on, our eyes grow dimmer, or our blood more 
cold. 

Some effect of this kind was produced on the Duke 
of St. James by the unknown dame. He turned 
away his head to collect his senses. His eyes again 
rally; and this time being prepared, he was more 
successful in his observations. 

The lady was standing against the wall; a young 

man was addressing some remarks to her which a 
parently were not very interesting. ; 
and young, and, as her tiara betokened, married; 
dazzling fair, but without colour; with locks like 
night, and features delicate, but preeisely defined. 
Yet all this did not at first challenge the observation 
of the young duke. It was the general and peculiar 
expression of her countenance which had caused in 
him such emotion. ‘There was an expression of re- 
signation, or repose, or sorrow, or cruelty, which in 
these excited chambers was strange, and singular, 
and lone. She gazed like some genius invisible to 
the crowd, and mourning over its degradation. 

He stopped St. Maurice, as his cousin passed by, 
to inquire her name, and learned that she was Lady 
Aphrodite Grafton, the wife of Sir Lucius Grafton. 

‘What, Lucy Gratton!” exclaimed the duke. 
remember, I was his fag at Eton. He was a hand- 
some dog,-—but I doubt whether he deserves such a 
wife. Introduce me.” 

Lady Aphrodite received our hero with a gentle 
bow, and did not seem quite as impressed with his 
‘importance, as most of those to whom he had been 

resented in the course of the evening. The duke 
had considerable tact with women, and soon perceiv- 
ed that the common topics of a hack flirtation would 
not do in the present case. He was therefore very 
mild and modest, rather piquant, somewhat rational, 
and, apparently, perfectly unaffected. Her lady- 
ship’s reserve wore away. She refused to dance, 
but conversed with some animation. ‘The duke did 
not leave her side. The women began to stare, the 
men to bet,—Lady Aphrodite against the field. In 
vain his grace laid a thousand plans to arrange a tea- 
room tete-a-tete. He wasunsuccessful. Ashe was 
about to return tothe charge, her ladyship desired a 
to summon her earriage. No time was to 

e lost. The duke began to talk hard about his old 
friend and school-fellow, Sir Lucius. A greenhorn 
would have thought it madness to take an interest in 
such a person, of all others; but women like you to 
enter their houses as*their husband’s friend.—Lady 
Aphrodite could not refrain from ex pressing her con- 
viction that Sir Lucius would be most happy to renew 
his acquaintance with the Duke of St. James, and 
the Duke of St. James immediately said that he 
would take the earliest opportunity of giving him that 
pleasure. 

Sir Lucius Grafton was five or six years older than 
the Duke of St. James, although he had been his 
contemporary at Eton. He too had been a minor, 
and had inherited an estate capable of supporting the 
becoming dignity of an ancient family. In appear- 
ance, he was an Antinous. ‘There was, however, an 
expression of firmness, almost of ferocity, about his 
mouth, which quite prevented his countenance from 
being effeminate, and broke the dreamy voluptuous- 
ness of the rest of hisfeatures. In mind,he was a roue. 
Devoted to pleasure, he had reached the goblet at an 
early age; and before he was five-and-twenty, pro- 
cured for himself a reputation which made all wo- 
men dread, and some men shun him. In the very 
wildest moment of his career, when he was almost 
marked like Cain, he had met Lady Aphrodite Mal- 
travers. She was the daughter of a nobleman, who 
justly prided himself,in a degenerate age, on the vir- 
tue of his house. Nature,as if in recompense for 
his goodness, had showered all her blessings on his 
only daughter. Never was daughter more devoted 
to a widowed sire—never was woman influenced by 
principles of purer morality. 

This was the woman who inspired Sir Lucius 
Grafton with an ungovernable passion. Despairing 
of success by any other method, conscious that, soon- 
er or later, he must, for family considerations, pro- 
pagate future baronets of the name of Grafton, he 
determined to solicit her hand. But for him to ob- 
tain ithe was well aware was difficult. Confident in 
his person, his consummate knowledge of the female 
character, and his unrivalled powers of dissimula- 
tion, Sir Lucius arranged his dispositions. —The 
daughter feared, the father hated him. There was 
indeed much to be done; but the remembrance of a 
thousand triumphs supported the adventurer. Lady 
Aphrodite was at length persuaded that she alone 
could confirm the reformation, which she alone had 
originated. She yielded to a passion which her love 
of virtue had kept in subjection. Sir Lucius and 
Lady Aphrodite knelt at the feet of the old Earl. 
The tears of his daughter, ay, and of his future son- 
in-law—-for Sir Lucius knew when to weep—were 

4 much for hiskind and generous heart. He gave 

them his blessing, which faltered on his tongue. 
‘ 4 year had not elapsed ere Lady Aphrodite woke 
toakkthe wildness of a deluded woman. The idol 
on,Whm she had lavished all the incense of her in- 
nocenit ¥fections became every day less like a true 
divinity. At length, even the ingenuity of passion 
could no hoger disguise the hideous and bitter trath. 
She was no\onger loved. She thoughtof her father. 
Ah! what wathe madness of her memory! 

The agony Kher mind disappointed her husband’s 
hope of an heir, and the promise was never renew- 
ed. In vain she remonstrated to the being to whom 
she was devoted: ih vain she sought, by meek en- 
durance, again to melt his heart. It was eold—it 
was callous. Most women would have endeavoured 


She was tall 


to recover their lost influence by different tactics; 
some, perhaps, would have forgotten their mortifi- 
cation in their revenge. But Lady Aphrodite had 
been the victim of passion, and now was its slave, 
She could not dissemble. 

Not so her spouse. Sir Lucius knew too well the 
value of a good character to part very easily with 
that which he had so unexpectedly regained. What- 
ever were his excesses, they were prudent ones. He 
felt that boyhood could alone excuse the folly of 

lorying in vice; and he knew that, to respect virtue, 
it was not absolutely necessary to be virtuous. No 
one was, apparently, more choice in his compan- 
ions than Sir Lucius Grafton; no husband was seen 
oftener with his wife; no one paid more respect to 
age, or knew better when to wear a grave counte- 
nance. ‘The world praised the magical influence of 
Lady Aphrodite; and Lady Aphrodite, in private, 
wept over her misery. In public she made an effort 
to conceal all she felt; and,as it isa great inducement 
to every woman to conceal that she is neglected b 
the man whom she adores, her effort was successful. 
Yet her countenance might indicate that she was lit- 
tle interested in the scene in which she mixed. She 
was too proud to weep, but too sad to smile. Ele- 
gant and lone, she stood among her erushed and love- 
ly hopes, like a column amid the ruins of a beauti- 
ful temple. 

The world declared that Lady Aphrodite was des- 
perately virtuous—and the world was right. A thou- 
sand fireflies had sparkled round this myrtle, and its 
fresh and verdant hue was still unsullied and un- 
scorched. Not avery accurate image, but pretty; and 
those who have watched a glancing shower of these 
glittering insects will confess that, poetically, the bush 
might burn, ‘The truth is, Lady Aphrodite still 
trembled when she recalled the early anguish of her 
broken sleep of love, and had not courage enough 
to hope that she might dream again. Like the old 
Hebrews, she had been so chastened for her wild 
idolatry, that she dared not again raise an image to 
animate the wilderness of her existence. Man, she 
at the same time feared and despised. Compared 
with her husband, all who surrounded her were, she 
felt, in appearance inferior, and were, she believed, 
in mind the same. 

I know not how it is, but love at first sight isa sub- 
ject of constant ridicule; but somehow, I suspect that 
it has more to do with the affairs of this world than 
we are willing to own. Eyes meet which have never 
met before; and glances thrill with expression which 
is strange. We contrast these pleasant sights, and 
new emotions, with hackneyed objects and worn sen- 
sations. Another glance, and another thrill—and we 
spring into each other’s arms. What can be more 
natural? 

Ah, that we should awake so often to trath so bit- 
ter! Ah, that charm by charm should evaporate 
from the talisman which had enchanted our exist- 
ence! 

And so it was with this sweet woman, whose feel- 
ings glow under my pen. She had repaired to a 
splendid assembly, to play her splendid part with 
the consciousness of misery—without the expectation 
of hope. She awaited, without interest, the routine 
which had been so often uninteresting; she viewed 
without emotion the characters which had never mov- 
ed. A stranger suddenly appeared upon the stage, 
fresh as the morning dew, and glittering like the 
morning star. Alleyes await—all tongues applaud 
him. His step is grace—his countenance is hope— 
his voice is music! And was such a being born only 
to deceive and be deceived’ Washe to run the same 
false, palling, ruinous career which had filled so 
many hearts with bitterness, and dimmed the radian- 
cy of so many eyes? Never! The nobility of his 
soul spoke from the glancing eye, and treated the foul 
suspicion with scorn. Ah, would that she had such 
a brother to warn, to guide, to—love! 

So felt the Lady Aphrodite! So felt,—we will 
not say, soreasoned. When once a woman allows 
an idea to touch her heart, it is miraculous with 
what rapidity the idea is fathered by her brain, All 
her experience, all her anguish, all her despair, van- 
ished like a long frost in an instant, and in a night, 
She felta delicious conviction that a knight had at 
length come to her rescue, a hero worthy of an ad- 
venture soadmirable. The image of the young duke 
filled her whole mind; she had no ear for others’ 
voices; she mused on his idea with the rapture of a 
votary on the mysteries of a new faith. 

Yet strange, when he at length approached her,— 
when he addressed her,—when she replied to that 
mouth which had fascinated even before it had spok- 
en, she was cold, reserved, constrained. Some think 
of the burning cheek and flashing eye of passion; but 
if 1 were not a quiet man, and cared for these things, 
I should say, give me the woman who, when Lap- 
proach her, treats me almost with scorn, and trem- 
bles while she affects to disregard me, 

Lady Aphrodite has returned home: she hastens 
to her apartment,—she falls into a sweet reverie,— 
her head leans upon her hand. Her souwbrette, a 
pretty and chattering Swiss, whose republican vir- 
tue had been corrupted by Paris,as Rome by Corinth, 
endeavours. to divert her lady’s ennui: she excruci- 
ates her beautiful mistress with tattle about the ad- 
miration of Lord B——, and the sighs of Sir'Harry. 
Her ladyship reprimands her for her levity, and the 
soubrette, grown sullen, revenges herself for her mis- 
tress’s reproof, by converting the sleepy process of 
brushing, into the most lively torture. 

The Duke of St. James called upon Lady Aphro- 
dite Grafton the next day, and at an hour when he 
trusted to find her alone. He was not disappointed. 


More than once the silver-tongued pendule sounded 
during that somewhat protracted but most agreeable 
visit. He was, indeed, atly interested by her; 
but he was an habitual lant, and always began by 
feigning more than he felt. She, on the contrary, 
who was really in love, feigned much less. Yet she 
was no longer constrained, though calm. Fluent, 
and even gay, she talked as well as listened, and her 
repartees more than once put her companion on his 
mettle. She displayed a delicate and even luxurious 
taste, not only in her conversation, but—the duke 
observed it with delight—in her costume. She had 
a passion for music and for flowers: she sang a ro- 
mance, and she gave him a rose. He retired, per- 
fectly fascinated. 

Oh! god—or gods of love!—for there are two Cu- 
pids—which of you it was that inspired the Duke of 
St. JamesI pretend not to decide. Perhaps, last 
night, it was thou, oh! son of Erebus and Nox! To- 
day, perhaps, it was the lady’smind. All1 know is, 
that when I am led to the universal altar, I beg that 
both of ye will shoot your darts! 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

Mrs. Gonre’s worK.—The following para- 
graphs are extracted from a new novel, entitled **Pin 
Money,” recently published by Mrs. Gore, author- 
ess of the **Manners of the Day:” 

“There was a certain Lady Mapleberry, with six 
unmarried daughters; one of those large,lively, good- 
humoured, singing, dancing, riding, chatting fami- 
lies, where a young man seeking a wife is apt to fall 
in love with the joint-stock merit and animation of 
the group; and to feel quite astonished on discover- 
ing, after his union with Harriet or Jane, how mode- 
rate a proportion he has received in his lawful sixth 
of the music, information, accomplishments, and 
good-humoured gossipry of the united tribe.” **** 

**We have been admonished by the royal philoso- 
pher of the Jews, that, the sun should not go down 
upon our wrath; but had Solomon penetrated half the 
mysteries of the female breast, he would have ad- 
ditionally inferdicted a sunset upon our coolness! 
Anger is of brief endurance, and soon raves itself to 
rest; but coolness is as long-lived as other cold- 
blooded animals—it is as the toad which exists for a 
thousand years in the heart of arock! Were I like 
Dr. Gregory and other moral tacticians, to bequeath 
a legacy of counsel to my daughters, I would say— 
‘Never sleep upon amisunderstanding with those you 
love; if you feel less kindly towards them than usual, 
the chancesrun that you are in the wrong.’ ” *** 

** Among the incidents and passions influencing 
the variableness of woman’s humor, few are more po- 
tent, yet more indignantly disavowed, than the love 
of finery. From the momenta girl becomes conscious 
of the difference between sky-blue and rose-colour, it 
is astonishing what wonders can be wrought in the 
temper of her mind and mood of her feelings, by the 
acquisition of a new dress, or the sight of some par- 
ticular friend’s Parisian bonnet; and there scarcely 
exists a woman wise or virtuous enough to be insen- 
sible to the change produced in her appearance by 
variation of attire. Goldsmith knew more of wo- 
mankind than they knew of themselves, when he 
made Dr. Primrose declare, that a set of new ribands 
sufficed to metamorphose his philosophical daughter 
Sophia into a coquet!” **** 

** Alas! how rarely amid the scenes of polished 
life are the surface and substance truly identified; 
how seldom does the word on the lip, or the expres- 
sion glancing inthe eye, aceord with the mighty 
feeling labouring within! 
crucible—but the exhalations emanating from its de- 
composition are nota degree more noble than those 
which arise from an ordinary conflagration; the heart 
consumes away in secret corrosion—but flippant wit 
and hollow laughter grace its martyrdom.” 

Dr. Anernetuy.—The late Dr. Abernethy would 
never permit his patients to talk much. He could 
not succeed in silencing a loquacious old lady but by 
the following expedient:—‘*Put out your tongue, 
madam.” ‘Lhe lady complied. **Now keep it there 
till ] have done talking.” Anold lady, very much 
incliued to be prosy, once sent to him and began by 
saying that her complaint commenced when she was 
only three years old. ‘The professor rose abruptly, 
and left the house. It was observed to Dr. Aberne- 
thy that he appeared to live much like other people, 
and by no means to be bound by his own rules. Ile 
replied, that he wished to act according to his own 
precepts, only he had ‘‘such a devil of an appetite.” 

Canova.—Many authors have fancied particular 
hours of the day, or particular seasons of the year, 
as more propitious to flights of genius. Canova fan- 


cied the sun of Italy alone propitious to his genius; a _ 


clouded sky or a foggy atmosphere cast a gloom on 
his spirits which he could not overcome, su that even 
Paris wasto him the grave of genius. Napoleon 
perceived that in the bust Canova made of him, and 
which is now in the possession of Baron Devon, that 
there was wanting that grand character which distin- 
guished his works from the rest of modern sculptors, 
and observed to him, thathe did not think he had 
been happy in the execution. ‘I feel it, sire,” re- 
plied Canova, ‘‘but I eannot help it; the clouded sky 
of France does not inspire me like the warm sun of 
Italy.” 

oF AGoop CHaracrER.—A country 
paper, giving an account of an inquestupon the body 
of a young man, who had been killed by a blow from 
the sails ofa mill, says—‘* The previous good char- 
acter of the deceased, left no doubt thatthe catastro- 
phe was purely accidental. Verdict accordingly.” 

Mr, Love, the ventrilo- 


A diamond melts in the | 


gee sojourn in Dublin, he happened'to visit Dr. 
in St. Stephen’s green. e doctor wishing to 
ereate a little amusement for his lady, who was con- 
siderably indisposed, requested Mr. Love to favour 
them with some trifling specimen of his powers, 
The doctor’s servant, a lad who was not overburden- 
ed with the article of brains, and who was unac- 
quainted with Mr. L’s. person, was selected as the 
object. While he was in the act of removing the 
cloth after dinner, a sudden and loud call was Sen 
in the passage, ‘* Joe, my lad, come and help me to 
finish the bottle of wine we stole out of your master’s 
cellar last night.” The surprise of Joseph may be 
more easily conceived than deseribed, He proceed- 
ed to the door, saw nobody, but speedily heard the 
same voice in the cellar, crying out, that he had un- 
luckly knocked the spigot out of a barrel ofale, and 
the stingo was inundating the cellar. Honest Joseph, 
who now began toentertain very considerable doubts, 
as to whether he was awake or the reverse, rushed 
down to the cellar, where, finding every thing in a 
) sage arse state, he returned pale and speechless to 
the dining-room. Indeed, he strove to speak, but 
his tongue refused its office, and his words, like 
Macbeth’s, ‘‘ stuck in his throat.”? ‘The invisible 
speaker was then heard in the street, and finally up- 
on the roof of the house. The doctor and his lady, 
now almost bursting with laughter, considering that 
the joke had been carried far enough, informed poor 
Joseph that the whole had been a deception on the 
part of the ventriloquist, of which they had some 
difficulty in persuading him. 

MEMORY OF A BULLFINCH.—The late Sir William 
Parsons, when a very young man, took great delight 
in a piping bullfinch which he had taught to sing. 
When he was about to visit Italy, he entrusted the 
favorite to a married sister, of whose humanity he 
was well assured; and on his return, the first visit he 
made was to his sister, who, with all reasonable al- 
lowance for brotherly affection, strongly suspected 
that she was indebted to the bullfinch for his special 
attention. The bullfinch had been long in declining 

3 
health, and was at the moment thought to be dying. 
Sir William, fuli of sorrow, opened the cage-door, 
putin his hand, and spoke to the bird; the bird re- 
collected his voice, shook its feathers, staggered on 
to his finger, piped the favourite tune of his master, 
and fell dead. ‘There is nothing, perhaps, in this 
story, which needs a warranty, but we have it on 
authority which cannot be questioned. 

Maren acainst Time.—In 
1753, the Duke of Queensbury, then Lord March, 
made a match to convey a letter a certain number of 
miles in a given time. Even the most knowing ones 
of the day deemed the thing impossible; his lordship, 
however, enclosed his letter within a cricket-ball, 
and stationing twenty young fellows, who were good 
hands at catching, in a large circle, made them 
throw it from one to another for the appointed 
period—at the expiration of which, on the ground 
being measured, the distance that the ball had been 
made to travel, was found to exceed by nearly one- 
fourth the stipulations of the wager. 

Way To MAKEAN AUDIENCE UNANIMOUS.—** A 
serious disturbance,” says a French paper, ‘* broke 
out in the theatre at Toulouse. A violent quarrel 
arose between two parties, one of which wished to 
support an actor on his debut, the other seemed de- 
termined to hiss him. The authorities ordered the 
‘house to be cleared, which the National Guard did 
with energy and promptitude. ” 

Mitchell in a lecture late- 
ly delivered on ornithology, relates the following ex- 
traordinary anecdotes in proof of the strength of the 
ruling passion in pigeon-fanciers. A gentleman, an 
| admirer of pigeons, went to the house of a weaver in 
Spitalfields, who was a pigeon-fancier, to make a 
purchase. On entering, he was struck with the a 
pearance of poverty apparent inthe nakedness of the 
children who were playing about. He was sent up to 
the pigeon-Icft, where he found the fancier in all his 
glory, attending his birds with a degree of care far be- 
yond what he appeared to bestow on his children. 
He showed his birds, and pointed out their various 
| perfections, pledging ‘* his honor” to their hereditary 
claims to superiority. The gentleman having selected 
‘a pair, asked the price. ‘* Five guineas,” said the 
| fancier. ‘* Five guineas!” exclaimed the gentle- 
/man, whose impression from the poverty he had seen 
made him think it impossible that the birds could be 
| so valuable—‘* Would not two guineas do?” Indigna- 
tion flashed from the eyes of the fancier: he seized 
the two birds, and twisted their heads off. ‘* There,’’ 
he exclaimed with Roman energy, accompanying, 
‘the exclamation with terrible imprecations, ‘do you 
suppose that because am a poor man I will allow 
myselfto be trampled upon? Bess,” said he to his 
wife, ** grill these for my supper. Now do you, sir,” 
turning to his amazed customer, get down the lad- 
der, orI will kick you down.” The gentleman found 
it would be vain to attempt to heal the wound he bad 
inflicted, and thought it safest to retire. A party 
of pigeon-fanciers met ata public house in Spital- 
fields, to show their pigeons. Two journeymen silk- 
weavers had each an almond tumbler, and a contest 
arose as to which was the finest. ‘The beak of each 
of them was scarcely a third of an inch in Jength, 
and the plumage was announced to be the most beau- 
tifulin the whole world, but one was decided to be 
alittle superior to the other. The owner of the 
second bargained for and purchased the victor, giving 
for it eleven guineas, all the money he had in the 
world. He then took the bird and wrung off its head, 
exclaiming in exultation, ‘* Now my bird is the best 
‘ia the whole world.—M. Y. Mirror. 
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OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


Sweetness of the breath is intimately dependant up- 
on a perfectly healthy condition of the mouth and di- 
gestive organs generally; hence, whatever tends to 
induce disease in these parts, very generally renders 
the breath more or less offensive. 

One of the most common causes of bad breath is ne- 
glect of the teeth and gums; causing the first to decay, 
and the latter to become spongy and of a livid colour, 
and to bleed from the slightest injury. ‘To preserve, 
therefore, the breath pure, the mouth should be fre- 
quently rinsed and gargled with tepid water, espeei- 
aly after rising in the morning, and subsequently to 
each meal: every particle of food which has insinuat- 
ed itself between the teeth should be carefully re- 
moved by a pointed quill or splinter of wood, and the 
gums freqently rabbed with an appropriate brush. 

The intemperate in eating have most commonly an 
offensive breath, especially those who indulge to ex- 
cess in Jarge quantities of animal food. In ail the 
cases on record of enormous eaters (persons affected 
with what is termed canine appetite) it is mentioned, 
that their breath and the exhalations from the surface 
of their bodies were peculiarly offensive. Itisa cu- 
rious fact, too, that most of the carniverous animals 
have a fetid breath, while that of the graminiverous 
is devoid of all unpleasant odour. 

The use of tobacco, whether in chewing or smo- 
king, gives a strong and highly disagreeble taint to 
the breath of the individuals who indulge in it, and 
which cannot be'got rid of by the most scrupulous at- 
tention to washing and cleansing the mouth, so long 
as the habit is persisted in. ' 

The use of snuff, also, occasions generally an of- 
fensive state of the breath, particularly when practi- 
sed to a great extent. We are acquainted with a 
very amiable and learned individual, whose breath | 
has, from this cause, been rendered most disgustingly | 
fetid. 

Bad breath is occasionally dependant upon the exis- | 
tence of ulcers in the throat and lungs; but the pre- | 
sence of these ulcers will be indicated by other symp- | 
toms, preventing the patient from mingling in society, 
and rendering him a proper subject for medical treat- | 
ment. 

One of the most common causes, however, of offen- | 
sive breath is indulgence in infoxicating drinks. Of | 
the detestable effluvia exhaled from the mouth ofa 
drunkard, all who have had occasion to approach one | 
must have been rendered sensible. Nor is it merely 
by the use of intoxicating drinks to the extent of occa- 
sioning ebriety, that the sweetness of the breath is 
destroyed; their daily use, even’ in small quantities, 
will produce a similar effect, though not, probably, 
to the same extent. 

To preserve the breath pure, daily exercise in the 
open air isallitaportant. Upon this, in connexion 
with temperance, depends the healthy condition of 
the mouth and stomach, as wellas of the fluids and 
exhalations of the body. The ‘‘ balmy breath” of 
the temperate husbandman presents a strong contrast | 


to the offensive breathings of the indolent citizen, the | - 
| 


sensualist, or sot.—/ournal of Health. 


EFFECTS OF DECAYED TEETH. | 
In our last, we enumerated the chief causes of dis- | 
eased teeth—as far, at least, as would be suppdsed | 
to interest a non-professional reader. With the same | 
brevity we shall state on this occasion, the general 
effeets of decay on these organs. 
Among the first unpleasant consequences, are ab- 
scesses of the gums and ulcers of the cheek, and 
sometimes of the tongue, caused by the rough or 
jagged portion of the tooth irritating the soft parts, 
and also in the case of the gums, by the separation 
of these from the tooth. The abscess of the gum, 
usually called gum bile, or boil, is, however, in fact, 
but secondary to a deeper seated inflammation of the 
socket of the decayed tooth, or the alveolus, as it is 
technically termed. This socket is lined by a mem- 
brane which becomes thickened, raises the tooth, 
and renders ita little loose and susceptible of much 
pain on pressure. Matter is, after a while, formed 
under this membrane, and bathes, as it were, the 
fang of the tooth. ‘he inflammation then extends to 
the gum and neighbouring parts, which become af- 
feeted with severe throbbing pain; redness and thick- 
ening of the gum, and at lengtht a greater or less de- 
gree of swelling of the face occur; and the matter | 
(pus) of the abscess or bile finally forms for itself an 
outlet, in some Cases externally, either in the cheek, 
or opposite the base of the lower jaw, but more fre- 
quently within the mouth, through the gum. ‘The 
treatment for the inflammation is the same in this case, 
as in analogous morbid states in other parts, and it 
does not come within our province to give it here. 
It is sufficient for us to caution the sufferer against 
using heating substances, either to the part or to be 
taken inwardly, as they will only aggravate the pain 
and the fever which often accompanies it. A cool- 
ing regimen will be one of the best adjuvants to the 
measures recommended by the physician or dentist. 
Itis proper for the person thus afflieted to know, that 
the common remedies, including even lancing the 
gums, will be but palliative, or at least but of tempo- 
rary utility. Aslongas the roots of the decayed tooth 
remain in the socket, matter will still be oozing 
through the opening formed, and there will be more or 
less sponginess and irritation of the gums, whilst a 
return of the severer symptoms is to be anticipated 
upon the reeurrence of every local or constitutional 
tource of irritation. Nothing, therefore, but the ac- 
tual removal of the roots can permanently cure the 
disease, Let the sufferer bear this in mind, and wot 
oy ' 


rely on powders and washes, the effect of which, to 
say the best, is often a | problematical. 

Not dissimilar from the abscess just described, is 
that affection which proceeds from irritation of a wis- 
dom tooth (dens sapientie) when, arising in the 
socket, there is not sufficient room for it to assume 
its natural situation. Sometimes the tooth takes a 
direction outwards towards the cheek; against which 
itis foreibly pressed, causing uleeration of a very un- 
pleasant character. Nothing short of extraction of 
the tooth will be successful in removing this state 
of things. 4 

On occasions, a gum grows over a dead root re- 
maining in the socket, so as to completely conceal it, 
and rises into a tumour, which can only be effectual- 
ly removed and its formation prevented, by extract- 
ing the remains of the tooth. 

There is at times a loss of substance of the gums 
and socket by absorption. ‘This may be the effect of 
decayed teeth; but more frequently arises from a de- 
ranged state of indigestion. 

‘The cavity within the bone, bounded by the lower 
part of the orbit of the eye above, the bony palate 
beneath, the cheek bone externally, and the nasal 
plate internally, and called by anatomists antrum 
maxillare, is often the seat of painful affections and 
tumours, generally more or less connected with dis- 
eased and decayed teeth. It opens by a small ori- 
fice into the nostril of the same side. 

Amongst the most commen and painful effects of 
decayed teeth are, extreme pain, felt not only in the 
nervous pulp of the body of the tooth, butalso along 
the branches of the nerve which supplies the teeth 
generally, as well as to the other divisions of the 
great nerve of which it is one of the chief branches. 
When we learn that the great nerve of sensation, the 
fifth of the anatomist, ramifies to the eye, ear, nose, 
mouth, over the cheek, and supplies the branches dis- 
tributed to the teeth, and the angle and lower part of 
the jaw, we can understand why irritation at one part 
of this great and irregular chain, as of a tooth, should 
be so sensibly felt at other and even remote parts; 
for even the temples, and side of the head, are not 
strangers to the pain of tooth ache. It is not neces- 
sary, however, that there shall be much, or even any 
pain from a deeayed tooth, to cause numerous trou- 
blesome pains of the face and head—old stumps are 
a common cause of these affections, which, when of 
frequent recurrence, require at last a complete re- 
moval of the offending cause, that is, extraction of 
the decayed stumps. 

Nor is the secondary irritation from decayed teeth 
always confined to the face and head; it not unfre- 
quently displays itselfin all the symptoms of indiges- 
ton, aud attimes, of periodical or intermittent fever, 
with anomalous nervous symptoms, resembling hys- 
teria. ‘lhe only radical and permanent relief is, 
extraction of the decayed teeth.—idid, 


NAPOLEON, 


In the month of July, 1815, I saw Napoleon, a pri- 
ner on board the English man-of-war Bellerophon, 
in Plymouth harbour. The Bellerophon lay about 
three miles from the shore. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon of each day, Napoleon regularly came to 
the gang way, to survey the assembled crowd. I 
went out on the 18th of July, in a boat with other 
persons, to see him. We arrived near the ship at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and remained two 
hours before Napoleon made his appearance. ‘These 
two hours were passed by us disagreeably enough, in 
endeavours to keep our situation near the ship, and 
in cares for our personal preservation. 

Around the Bellerophon, guard-boats were sta- 
tioned to keep off the approach of any other boat, 
nearer than twenty yards. I am of opinion that on 
no day, could there be less than five hundred vessels 
and boats, filled with spectators, surrounding the 
ship. At five o’clock, a slight bustle was perceived 
on the quarter deck; a few minutes afterwards, we 
observed some officers on the deck take off their hats; 
‘‘he is coming, he is coming,” eried a hundred 
voices, and at the gangway—Napoleon stood before 
us! His hat, in which was the tricoloured eockade, 
he took off; in his right hand, he held an opera glass, 
which he frequently used, and directed it generally 
towards those boats that contained well-dressed fe- 
males. He wore the uniform coat of the chasseurs 
of the ‘‘garde imperiale,” which was green with 
scarlet facings; the front very short, barely covering 
the chest; breeches and waistcoat of white cloth, silk 
stockings, and shoes with gold buckles, completed 
his dress. ‘The top of his head was bald, his face 
sallow, his beard black. After viewing the specta- 
tors on the larboard side of the ship, he crossed over 
and surveyed those on the starboard, and then retired 
to dinner. The boats immediately dispersed. Our 
party proceeded to view the Breakwater, which was 
a mile beyond the Bellerophon. In returning, about 
eight o’clock, we saw Napoleon pacing the eabin, his 
hands behind his back; on seeing our boat, he stood 
still to look at us, crossed his arms on his chest, and 
stood in the exact position in which “little Burke” 

ersonated himat the Park Theatre. He had with 
Generals Bertrand, Montholon, and Savary; 
Countess Montholon, Madame Bertrand, their chil- 
dren, and a large suite, some of whom accompanied 
Napoleon to St. Helena. Mr. Charles Eastlake, an 
eminent painter, and native of Plymouth, took a 
sketch of Napoleon, as the latter stood at the gangway; 
the Ex-Emperor perceived the painter at work, and 
gave him as good an opportunity as he could wish. 
{ have seen the picture, it is ten feet high; Eastlake 


sold it for ome THOUSAND GUINEAS! 


Every tavern and lodging-house was filled by stran- most overcame him, and he, to use his own phrase, 
ers from different parts of England, who had come | made a fiasco—he resolved never again to play in 
or the express purpose of seeing this great man. A| private. However, he is to perform at St. James’s 

golden harvest was gathered by the boatmen. A Palace on Friday next, before their Majesties. 
washerwoman to whom part of Napoleon’s linen was} ‘The Opera at Paris has begun a new life: instead 
sent, made a small fortune, by charging a few pence | of the Academy being abolished, as was talked o 
to each person who had the curiosity to see it hang-| the manager has expended double the sum gran 
ing on a line to dry in her garden. During the time | by the Government in the decoration of the theatre. 
Napoleon remained at Plymouth, many thousands of | It was opened on the 4th inst. with great splendour, 
the French prisoners taken at the battle of Waterloo, | and promises success to the entrepreneur. 
arrived there, and were marched to Dartmoor pri-| A Hanpsome Fex.—Charles the Second had a 
son; the ships that brought them passed near to the | narrow escape from apoplexy in the spring of 1655, 
Bellerophoa.—M. Y. Sentinel and was only saved by the resolution of Sir Edmund 
the arrival of the other physicians. For this breac 
EXTRACTS of etiquette a pardon formally made out, anda 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. ,| thousand pounds granted to the practitioner; ** but,”” 
A Brtpam.—Plot, in his History of Stafordshire, | —there is always a but—*‘ it was never paid.” 
says, How old Mary Cooper was, of King’sBromley | A curious instance of Spanish intolerance and ab- 
in this county, not long since dead, I could notcer- | surdity is mentioned in the Morning Herald. It is 
tainly learn, but she must bea very old woman, for | said that a carrier who was proceeding from Cadiz 
she lived to be a Beldam, that is, to see the sixth | to Port St. Mary’s, was lately seized by the Spanish 
generation, and could say, as | have heard reported | authorities, and thrown into prison, for having in 
of another, viz,‘‘Rise up, daughter, and go ‘o thy | his possession a caricature of the Lord Mayor, dress- 
daughter, for thy daughter’s daughter hath got a| edasa Spanish grandee, which was supposed to be 
daughter.” The other case to which the historian al- | a representation of Ferdinand VIL. in his robes. 
ludes, is that of a matron connected with the noble A ball is to be given, under the immediate patron- 
family of Worms on whom Zuinger made the distich | age of their Majesties, in Drury-lane Theatre, for 
which Plot has translated:—‘** Materait natae,dic na- | the relief of the wretched Irish peasantry. Their 
te filia, uatum ut moneat, nate plangere filiolam.” | Majesties, withall the members of the Royal Family, 
Autobiography of a Barrister.—At the Old Bailey | have graciously signified their intention to honour the 
this sessions | conducted a prosecution against a man | ball with their presenee; and the Committee of Man- 
accused ofa rape. I knew that two medical men had | agement will spare no trouble or expense, consistent 
maintained that the prisoner could not be guilty, and | with the economy which their charitable purpose de- 
I took care that they should be subpcensed for the | mands, to render the fete a splendid one. We have 
prosecution—not, you may be sure, that should ex- | no doubt the public will be anxious to follow the 
amine them, but that I might keep them from my benevolent example so royally set before them. 
opponent. I was for some time uneasy lestthecoun-| aris Gaming Houses. —The number of these li- 
sel for the prisoner should venture to call them, but | censed enfers is seven, viz., four in the Palais Royal, 
at length I had the satisfaction of seeing his fear pre- | one in the Rue Marivaux, Frascati, and the Cerole. 
vail, and I obtained a verdict. Some time afterwards | They contain seventeen tables for play, and 150 em- 
I saw the prisoner executed. He was a handsome | ployees, exclusive of spies, flat-catchers, and decoy- 
young man. No hero was ever more proud on bring- | ducks. ‘The administration of these infernal re- 
ing down his antagonist than I was. What I would | gions pay annually to the eity of Paris, six millions, 
have given that my poor father had lived to witness Eifty-five thousand, and one hundred franes, for the 
such a blessing on his endavours for me!.... I this | exclusive privilege of ruining twenty or thirty thou- 
sessions succeded in obtaining the acquittal of a felon | sand families every year; the city has, moreover, a 
who had committed a highway robbery. I had be- | certain per centage upon three-fourths of the profits. 
fore befriended him. He had ample means, and by | The bankers of the tables are relieved every three- 
my advice the principal witness was got hold of, so | quarters ofan hour, and each, in his turn, is obliged 
that an acquittal followed of course. .... My for-| toenter into the cadinet of his chef, to make his re- 
tune was now made. My reputation was such, that| port, viz., whether there are any new faces—how 
when a prisoner saw me appear against him, he} muchanew comer has lost—whether he played with 
gave himself up for ldst; and, on the other hand, the | gold, silver, or bank-notes, and displayed much mo- 
prongs for whom I appeared were full of confidence. | ney—whether he has a distinguished appearance, Is 
was never so well pleased as when I was opposed | tall or short—what his age may be—his residence— 
to an innocent man. Confiding in his innocence, | whether he is of Paris, or from the country, or a 
such a man is often taken unawares by the prepara- | foreigner. ‘The chef de partie (so this privileged 
tions against him; whereas a rogue is generally wary | inquisitor is styled) writes these particulars in a re- 
and suspicious.—F'ragment in the Morning Chronicle. | gister kept for that purpose. If the name of the 
A Tough Story.—** An old pilot of the Moluceas,” | player is not soon ascertained, they give hima sup- 
says Pigatetta, ‘* assured me ofa verity that they had | posed one, a sobriquet, ad interim.—Lon, paper. _ 
pygmies there who dwelt in caverns, and had earsso| At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences in Paris 
very long that they sleptupon one, and covered them- on the 9th of May, several papers on the subject of 
selves with the other.” No bad hint for brother) the cholera morbus were presented. M,. Larrey 
Jonathan. produced a copy of a memoir which he forwarded to 
Steam- Carriage.—The steam-carriage for com- | St. Petersburg in January last, for the purpose of 
mon roads, which is at present making by Mr. Mac- | communicating to the Russian physicians the result 
dowal, at Johnstone, is ina state of considerable of his own experience respecting the cholera morbus 
forwardness, and is expected to be ready for plying | in different parts of Europe, and the observations 
in the course of next month, orthe early part of | which he made during a very severe attack of that 
August at the latest. The carriage itself, which is| disease on himself. In the course of this memoir 
nearly finished, will contain thirty passengers; and, | M. Larrey says, that the chains of mountains always 
from its size, will present a novel appearance when | covered with snow, and the large rivers which sep- 
seen flying along atthe proposed rate. Its height | arate France from the adjoining countries, ani par- 
inside is twelve feet, and its length about 154, in- | ticularly in the direction from which the disease is 
dependent of the frame-work for the guide’s seat; proceeding, will oppose natural barriers to its entrance 
and fore-wheels. It consists of two stories; the lower- | into France. We must freely confess (observes the 
most of which, to be occupied by the boilers and | Messager des Chambres) that we are far from bein 
engines, is five feet high, and the apartment which | assured by these barriers, for the steppes, the snow o 
is for the passengers, 1s seven feet. The lowermost Russia, che immense chains of mountains, and the 
is five feet wide, and the uppermost seven; thisapart-| great rivers of Asia, have presented no obstacle to 
ment is to be fitted up with a division between the | this epidemic, which coming from the east, and 
different classes of passengers; the best finished of} making its way towards the north of Europe, fre- 
these apartments, which is to be the front one, will quently advances with rapid strides in the midst of the 
have a table running up the centre, and in the back coldest rigours of winter. A note was read at this 
end, from which all the passengers enter; the space | silting, giving an account of a bicephalous lizard 
in the middle will be left open asa passage. The | reared at Argelles by M. Rigal, a physician. This 
carriage will stand two feet from the ground when | animal never fed but upon living inseets, and inyari- 


in motion. ‘The diameter of the kind wheels is six | ably rejeeted dead ones. When it was thirsty, and 
feet, and that of the fore wheels four feet; they are | food was offered to it, it hastened to lick the food, » 


made very strong, the breadth of the ring five inches, | and indicated its thirst. On the other hand, if water 


which must have the effect of improving our common! were presented to it whilst hungry, it used to strike * 


roads. We understand the engines, which are to be | the liquid with its tail. ‘The two heads ate at the same 
twelve horse power, are in a state of equal forward-| time whenever the little animal could conveniently 
ness with the carriage. —Glasgow Chronicle. reach the food. Upon an insect’s being offered to it, 


Paganini.—The lion of the day seems determin-| both heads showed equal avidity to eat, and if the. 


ed to have the lion’s share: the Signor stipulated for | inseet were near one head, the other made violent 
and received one-third of the gross receipts at La-| efforts to get at it, but when one head, or rather one 
blache’s benefit. mouth, was satisfied, the other lost all craving after 
Paganini is not so entirely absorbed in his playing | food, and even refused to touch it. Although both 
as is generally supposed; he listens most attentively | mouths would eat together whenever they eould, it 
to the general effect of his musiz, and in the midst| was probable, from the circumstance we have last 
of a difficult passage he will turn to that part of the! noticed, that the animal had but one stomach to 
orchestra where there isan important ‘* point” to be| which its food might be introduced from the two 
taken up, or has been a fault committed, and easts a} mouths by separate oa This lizard lived about 
look of censure at the performer and resumes. His! five months. M. Rigal also possessed a lizard with 
rehearsals are said to be tedious in the extreme; so} three tails. A commission was appointed to inquire 
sensitive is this great musician that he immediately | into the merits of an alleged discovery in the art of 
detects the slightest error, and with the most patient printing; by which a single character placed in 25 
feeling sits down and hears intricate passages repeat- | letters of the alphabet may be produced. 
ed three or four times. Paganini has a great aver-| Friday afternoon, a remarkable disease affected the 
sion to playing in private. After repeated solicita-| fish in the Clyde, betwixt the Broomielaw and Go- 
tions he consented to play to the King of the French, | van. Ona sudden the surface of the water betwixt 
at the Palais Royal, where the heat of the room al-/| these places was covered with small fish in a sicken~ 
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ed state, which floated down the stream, apparently 
dead, in immense numbers, consisting of flounders, 
eels, roaches, or, as they are called, brazes, pikes, 
and other smaller fish. While in the water, the fish 
appeared to be perfectly dormant; but when laid hold 
of, they showed the asual signs of animation display- 
ed by fish out of the water; and those which were 
not taken out must have recovered after going farther 
down the river, as scarcely any were observed below 
Govan. The appearance of the fish continued from 
about four o’clock till nine, when the water resumed 
its wonted aspect, The cause of this unusual sick- 
ness among the finny tribe, cannot easily be ascer- 
tained; but it is considered probable that it may have 
been occasioned by the rain of the previous night 
carrying down to the river the filthy sludge that had 
lodged about the common sewers during the drought, 
and which, stagnating about the harbour, had pro- 
duced the results observable on the surface. 
Glasgow Post. 

At alate sitting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, a letter was read from an indiyidual, who 
states, that he has discovered 8 moving power re- 
sulting from the combined force of two physical agents 
with a mechanical principle applicable to every 
species of industry, and particularly to means of 
transport on the highway, without the necessity of 
making any change, and notwithstanding inequality 
in the road. The author in his communication does 
not go into any detail respecting his invention, but 
merely states the fact. 

French Sports.—The following is the programme 
of the postponed fete to take place at Versailles, in 
honour of St. Philip’s day:—*‘ In the course of Sa- 
turday, a four pound loaf will be delivered to each of 
2,000 indigent families. At six o’clock on Sunday 
morning the rejoicings of the day will be opened 
with a salvo of artillery, and another salute will be 
fired on the arrival of the King and Royal Family. 
His Majesty will review the National Guards and 
the troops of the garrison in the place d’Armes and 
the avenue de Paris. The smaller fountains will be- 
gin to play at twelve o’clock. The state apartments 
will be opened and accessible from the two side gates 
and the two grand staircases. ‘Their Majesties will 
appear in the grand gallery to view the ascension of 
a balloon from the centre of the terrace, a band of 
music playing under the windows. A mat de cocagne 
will be erected on the place d’Armes, where there 
will be games of strength ‘and address. ‘Their Ma- 
jesties will then proceed to witness a joust, or com- 

at, on the water of the grand canal. At 3 o’clock, 
the whole of the Grandes Eaux will be put in move- 
ment, after which music will be played on the lawn, 
At six in the evening, dancing will commence on the 
place d’Armes, and continue till midnight. The 
whole towo will be illaminated.”—-Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

A Russian Nobleman’s Bed Room.—I called one 
morning on a Russian nobleman of great distinction 
and fortune in Moscow. I found him at breakfast, 
sitting on his bed, on which was also his dog. The 


bed was a sofa, with nothing for covering but his | 


military cloak; an old leather pillow finished the list 
of that furniture. 


His table was uncovered; he had | 


ed in the year 1606, by Flurence Rivault, in his Ele- 
mens d? Artillerie, that eolipiles burst with a loud 
report when the steam was prevented from escaping. 
He adds, ** the effect of the rarefaction of air will 
startle the boldest man.” 

The following is a literal translation of two official 
bulletins which were last year published at Pekin:— 
‘* First bulletin. Sien, minister, president of the 
college of war, and superior chief of the nine gates, 
(that is, of the city of Pekin,) reports, that in the 
night of the fifteenth day of the seventh moon (20th 
ot August, ) the water of the lake Kkhoun-Nin-Fou 
was absorbed by the soil; and that the canal whieh 
proceeds from that lake, and surrounds the walls of 
the city, is entirely dry.” To render this event 
more intelligible, it may be well to state, that ae 
miles to the west of Pekin is a country palace, placed 
on thehill Tal-Cheou-Chan; to the south-west of 
which was dug the lake Kkhoun-Nin-Fou, above 15 
miles in circumference. ‘* Second bulletin. ‘The 
Academy of Astronomy reports that in the night of 
the 15th day of the seventh moon (20th of August) 
two stars were observed, and white vapours fell, 
near the signof the zodiae Tsyvei-Tehonn. They 
were seen atthe hour at which the night guard was 
relieved for the fourth time (about midnight), and 
announce troubles in the west. 

Origin of Printing.—Cards were first used in Ger- 
many, before the close of the 14th century. Notlong 
afterwards, the same art that had at first been sub- 
servient to amusement, was employed to gratify the 
superstition of the people, and it became usual to cut 
upon blocks of wood the figures of saints, with in- 
scriptions. ‘These inscriptions gave the first idea of 
printing with tablets of wood, which are well known 
to have led the way to the invention of moveable types. 
The first book printed with such types was a copy 
of the Bible, in 1450 and 1452. ‘The discovery is 
certainly to be attributed to the Germans, whether it 
consisted of printing with blocks of wood, or with 
types moveable at pleasure. John Guttenburg, of 
Mayence, has the best claim to the honour of an in- 
vention which has so essentially contributed to en- 
large the sphere of human faculties. The character 
used by the Germans was the Gothic, and those of 
the early Roman printers partook of the same form: 
but in a few years afterwards it was superseded by 
the character now in general use, which has there- 
fore obtained the name of Roman. The caraterra 
corsino, or running type, was the invention of the 
celebrated Aldo Minutio, and being first used in Ita- 
ly, thence acquired the name of Italic, or Aldine 
character. —Foscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici. 

The City of the Dead.—The neighbourhood of 
Thebes presents a subject worthy of attention, and 
quite characteristic of an Egyptian capital—the 
Necropolis or City of the Dead. Proceeding on the 
idea that the human being only sojourns for a time 
in the land of the living, but that the tomb is his 
pemanent dwelling place, the inhabitants of this 
magnificent metropolis lavished much of their wealth 
and taste in the decoration of their sepulchres. ‘The 
mountains on the western side of Thebes have been 
nearly hollowed out in order to supply tombs for 
the inhabitants; while an adjoining valley, remarka- 


a slice of raw ham, with one cup of coffee, a broken | ble for its solitary and gloomy aspect, appears to 
French mustard-bottle, and black bread; he was un- | have been selected by persons of rank as the recep- 
hosed, dirty and offensive, with apparatus used in! tacle of their mortal remains. ‘The darkest recesses 
bed-roomss lying in all directions. ‘This was wash- | of these pitsand chambers have been repeatedly ex- 
ed down with a half bottle of some wine, or quass, | plored by travellers in search of such antiquities as 


dravk out of his tooth-eup. Another Russian no- 
bléeman, knownas the Anacreon of Russia, presented 
a still more ludicrous appearance; he was likewise at 


might illustrate the ancient manners of the people, 
as well as by those mercenary dealers in mummies, 
who make a trade of human bones, coffins, and fa- 


breakfast, in much the same dirty and uncomfortable | neral lining. —Edinburg Cabinet Library, No. 3, 


style, but his night gown, in which he exhibited him- 
self, had. stoed the wear of many a year, and was 
literally so full of holes, that in spite of fold over 
fold, some parts were seen which the seanty shirt 
could not.cover. [never shall forget his constant 
endeavour to defend himself or skin. from observa- 
tion. ‘The only nobleman’s bed-room which exhibit- 
ed comfort and cleanliness, was that of the Prince 
Theodore: Gargarin’s: he had travelled much, and 
was a pattern to many in this respect. 

Russian Domestic Economy.—One or two beds 
are the utmost to be found in one house in the coun- 
try: the young ladies sleep on the sofas which sur- 
round the room, without any covering but their own 
clothes, a pillow being the only extra furniture on 
the occasion! The stockings are seldom relinquish- 
ed: this must be from idleness, because the rooms 
are always kept at nearly an equal heat, and much co- 
vering cannot he requisite in the hardest winter. As 
to'washing-basins, and other comforts, one is quite 
sufficient in a house; and on asking for that article, | 
have had a soup plate, witha caraff of water, brought. 
Towels, night caps, &c. have not yet become com- 
mon inthe interior. In the domestic comforts of a 
house, the Russians, away from their capital, know 
very little; and yet, when a dinner is given, the show 
rooms, lighted, the servants dressed alike, (which is 
very seldom the case, ) they make a splendid appear- 
ance, and run into the wildest expenses. A Russian 
party istseldom dull; for, when conversation flags, 
they have recourse to the Bohemians, and then the 
time flies too rapidly. 

Primitive Steam Engine.—In 1629, a compilation 
was published, entitled le Machine del Sig. G. Bran- 
ca; Roma, Itcontains a description of all the ma- 
chines known to the author. Among them is an zo- 
lipile—a hollow metallic ball, having but one.small 
opening—filled with water, and placed on a brazier, 
in such a manner that the current of steam, issuing 
by a pipe; strikes the wings or spokes of a little ho- 
rzomtal wheel, and makes it revolve. It was remark- 


View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 

Man Trajis.—Over the garden gate of a ladies’ 
seminary, in the neighborhood of London, there is 
painted in large characters— 

‘¢ Van traps set on these premises.” A wag, 
who was passing, chalked beneath the notice—** Vir 
Gins.”? Whereupon he was taken before a magistrate 
by a police officer. Being put upon hts defence for 
thus defacing the wall of a respectable establishment, 
he argued * that T7r was the Latin for Man, and 
Gin the English for Trap; ergo, that Virgin was 
only another word for Jan trap; though the fact 
might be that it wasa highly inappropriate term, 
and ought not to be used.” The magi were posed, 
and the man was sent about his business, with a hint 
to beware lest he should be caught in his own de- 
scription of trap, as he might expect no mercy if he 
were. y 

Dress.—After the suceess of Edward 1. most of the 
English ladies were provided with foreign dresses, 
and as might be expected, we are informed by Stow, 
‘* that the matrons being proud in their French ap- 
parelle, did brag.” In Henry {[Vth’s time, says the 
same authority, “ was excessive pride in dress; gowns 
with deep and broad sleeves, commonly called poke 
sleeves, which might be called receptacle s of the 
divell, for they did hide what they stole in their 
sleeves, whereof some hung down to the knees full 
of cuttes and jagges.” | 

From this it appears that the quarter of mutton 
sleeves of our day are not without reason and example. 


THE WELCOME THREAT. |. 


ALandlord to his backward tenant went, " 

And said, ‘‘my friend, I mean to raise your rent.” 

‘¢ Sir,” he replied, ‘* that’s very kind of you; 

For I must own *tis more than I ean do.” 

Idlers cannot even find time to be idle, or the in- 
dustrious to be at leisure. We must be always doing 
or suffering. — Zimmerman. 


A SPANISH COMPLIMENT. 
Matixpa’s eyes so brilliant are, and black, 
One glance subdues you at the first attack; 
*T was of her eyes a dying victim spoke, 
‘* They are in mourning for the hearts she broke.” 


Past Griers. 
** But ever and anon of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token, like a scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on ‘the heart, the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be sound— 
A tone of music—summer’s eve, or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the ocean.’’— Byron. 


SUMMARe 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Atheneum. 
THE LOST BRIDE—sy miss JEwssury. 


In vain the solemn shades 
No earthly light pervades, 
Shrouds thy sad fate from every human eye; 
Fancy her aid intrudes, 
The awful pall removes, 
And bids my shuddering soul, the fatal truth desery. 
MRS. LAWRENCE. 


Beneath the Indian waters, 
Where rocks ofcoral sleep, 

One of the West's bright daughters 
ls gone down to the deep. 

For isles beyond the billow 
She sailed in bridal glee, 

And now she makes her pillow 
In cold caves of the sea. 


The couch where she reposes 
Is many a monster's lair; 
And, for wreaths of summer roses, 
The sea-weed wraps her hair! 
Bright coral rocks are round her, 
And where she sleeps are pearls; 
But her mother,if she found her, 
Would not know her raven curls. 


Now other ships glide over, 
Where one as strong went down, 
Bearing many a youthful rover, 
Who feared no tempest’s frown ; 
With gold and giad hearts laden, 
A thousand barks may be, 
Yet bear no brighter maiden 
‘Than the one deep ia the sea! 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE IDIOT MOTHER. 


The child of an idiot young woman, near Wyoming, 
was taken from her to be given toa nurse. It was sent 


to the other side of the Susquehanna, but the mother 


swam across the river to see it. 


How deep and how holy, O Nature! must be 

‘The hopes and the feelings awakened by thee! 

No barrier can Earth, Time, or circumstauce make, 
‘The omnipotent strength of thy love cannot break! 


They may send us away to the isles of the sea, 

But a path will be found for the mind that is free. 

No prison can keep, and no iron can chain, 

The hopes of the heart, and the thoughts of the brain. 


The mind in the pure love ef nature is brave, 

It will pass through the mountain—tlhe river—the grave! 
Man may build up his wall from the earth to the sky, 
But the strength of atiection will break it—or die ! 


And such was the love which the idiot felt, 

In the depth of the lone forest vale where she dwelt. 
No vision of art or of science she knew, 

But a fecling of soul far more holy and true. 


O’er no page of the bard had she pondered and wept, 
No gems of the muse in her bosom were Kept ; 

The deeds of the mighty of old were unknown, 

But hers was the heart of a mother alone. 


They had carried her child o’er the river away, 

And she shed not a tear in the notice of day, 

But she waited till evening its shadows had strewn, 
And then she went forth through the forest alone. 

She passed the dark wood, and she stood by the side 
Of the deep stream that rolied down its turbulent tide ; 


The brave would have paused ere he ventured to stein 
The spring-swollen waves, but she stayed not for them. 


She saw not—she thought not—of aught but her child ; 


The wind shook the trees. and the stream murmured wild. 


She plunged—and the stars twinkled brighter to see 
How strong the pure love of a mother could be. 


She has passed the deep wave—she has strained to her 


heart 
The child of her love, and she will not cepart! 
There are feelings of nature will not be controlled, 


That give strength to the weak, and the timid make bold. 


PSYCHE. 


The following little poem is worthy of the author, whose 
elegance and pathos we have so often had occasion to ad- 
mire. It is copied from ** Gems of Modern Sculpture, with 
illustrative lines, by 8. K. Hervey, Esq.” just published in 


London, These verses are on Westmacott's Psyche. 


“They wove bright fables in the days of old, 
When reason borrowed fancy’s painted wings, 
When truth’s clear river flowed o'er sands of gold, 
And told, in-song, its high and mystic things! 
And such the sweet and solemn tale of her, — 
The pilgtim-heart, to whom a dream wasgiven 
That led her through the world—love’s worshipper— 
To seek, on earth, for him whose home was heav'n! 
As some lone angel, through night’s scattered host, 
Might seek a star which she had loved—and lost! 


In the full city—by the haunted fount— 


Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars— 

‘Mid the pine temples on the moonlit mount, 
Where silence sits, to listen to the stars— 

In the deep glade, where dwells the brooding dove— 
The painted valley and the scented air-- 

She heard far echoes of the voice of love, 

And found his footstep’s traces every where! 

But never more they met!—since doubts and fears, 
Those phantom shapes that haunt and blight the earth, 
Had come ‘twixt her, a child of sin and tears, 

And that bright spirit of immortal birth; 

Until her pining soul and weeping eyes 

Had learnt to seek him only in the skies— 

Till wings unto the weary heart were given, 

And she became love’s angel-bride—in heaven !” 


— 


OH! STEAL THOU NOT MY FAITH AWAY, 
By Charles Gilborne Lyons. 


“Oh! steal not thou my faith away, 

Nor tempt to doubt the trusting mind,— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind,— 
Our life is but a meteor gleam, 

Lit up amid surrounding gloom,— 
A dying lamp, a fitful beam, 

Quench'd in the cold and silent tomb, 


“ Yet if, as holy men have said, 
There lie beyond that dreary bourne 
Some region where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mourn ; 
Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
The burning wild, the black abyss,— 
I shrink not from the path of pain, 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


“But, oh! if all that nerves us here, 
When grief assails and sorrow stings, 
Exist but in the shadowy sphere 
Of fancy’s weak imaginings ; 
If hopes, though cherished long and deep, 
Be cold and baseless mockeries ; 
Then welcome that eternal sleep, 
Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 
“Yet hush! thou troubled heart! be still: 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ;— 
Like morning on the misty hill, 
The light of truth will break on thee. 
Go—search the prophet’s deathiess page— 
Go—question thou the radiant sky, 
And learn from them, mistaken sage! 
The glorious words—‘ Thou shail not die !’ "” 


MARRIED, 

On the 7th inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. Mayor, THOS, 
B. THORN, to MARY LOWER, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, 7th inst. by Alderman Badgér, Mr. 
BENJAMIN BOYLS, to the amiable and accomplished 
Miss MARY ANN DOUBELIER, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev, J. C. Sears, 
Mr. THOMAS TRYON, to Miss ELIZABETH HEMBEL, 
both of Spring Garden. 

On Thursday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. Dr. G. P. 
Perry, Mr. GEO. HACKER, merchant, to Miss MARIA 
SMYTH, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. 
EDWIN GREBLE, to Miss SUSAN V. MAJOR. 

On Thursday, llthinst. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
ISAAC M. GILBERT, to Miss ADELAIDE, daughter of 
the late Capt. Enoch Wheaton, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, to MARY, daughter of the late 
James Carman, of this city. 

On the 1th inst. by B. W. Richards, Mayor, RICHARD 
PRYOR, Jr. to MERCY 8S. MILLER, allofthis city. * 

On the lith instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
BENJ. D. BROOKE, to Miss SABALD ADAMS, both of 
Montgomery county. . 

By the same, on the 1]th inst. Mr. JOHN LLOYD, 
Miss REBECCA BARLOW. 

On Sunday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. G. H. Perry, 
Mr. WELLS TAYLOR, to Miss MARGARET ANN 
HICKMAN, all of this city. 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Cool, Mr. J. J. 
WHITEFIELD, to Miss ELLEN DORNAN, both of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On the Sth inst. by the same, Mr. SAMUEL WILSON, 
to Miss ELIZABETH JANE YOUNG, both of Philadel- 
hia. 

: At Frankford, on Thursday, 11th instant, by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Briggs, Mr. JOHN G. LEWIS, to Miss ELIZA, 
daughter o: Edmund, M‘Vaugh, Esq. all of that place. 


to 


DIED; 


At St. Francisville, Louisiana, in the latter end of Jnly, 
Dr. ISAAC A. SMITH, President of the Senate of that 
State. 

On Monday ev’g, &thinst. of Pulmonary consumption, 
Mrs. SUSAN 8. SIMMONS, wife of John Simmons, in the 
25th year of her age 

On the the &th inst. after a lingering illness, Mr. JOHN 
WAGNER, Jr. in the 3eth year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, after a severe indisposition of 
twenty days, ANNA C. HILL, daughter of George Hill, in 
the 21st year of her age. Her modest worth and affection- 
ate fulfilment of the duties of a child and friend, made her 
dear to all who knew her—she died in the full assurance 
of an inheritance in the kingdom of Jesus. 

On Thursday morning, 11th inst. in the village of Brides 
burg, Point no Point, Mr. GEO. ONYX, Carpenter, aged 
55 years, long a respectable inhabitant of said village. 

On Wednesday morning, at the residence of his father, 
Griffith Evans, in Penn Township, JOHN EVANS, aged 
22 vears. 

On the 6th inst. of the dropsy, Mrs. JANE STINCE: 
MAN, in the 36th year of her age. 

At Wilmington, Del. on Monday afternoon, of apoplexy, 
Captain SAMUEL BUSH, in the @4th year of his age. 

On the 10th instant, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Wm. Jackson, in Branchtown, RUTH MEARS, in the 
5eth year of her age. 


New Acents.—Taomas H. Jackson & Co. are 
duly authorized to act as agents for the Album in 
the city of New York. Our patrons, by applying at 
420 Pearl street, can obtain whatever information 
they may require with respect to this journal. 


1 Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 


description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatc)), 
at this office. 
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